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»“NOTES OF THE WEEK 
THE great Liberal revival is still beyond the 
BL borizon of normal eyesights, wherever it may 
© be to the far-seeing Celtic vision. Halifax has 
been lost and in the Hallam division of Sheffield 
Liberal was sadly at the bottom of the poll. 
@ quarrel in the Labour ranks, though it is 
fot as yet seriously hindering, cannot be improv- 
ig that Party’s prospects. As for the Govern- 
Ment, there is little now to indicate any likelihood 
@ a landslide when the General Election comes. 
Government stock stands higher than it did a 
fear ago and much higher than two years ago. 
There is, however, one considerable danger, and 
fat'is in the split anti-Socialist vote. Though 
Mr. Lloyd George and some (by no means all) 
@ his followers in Parliament may dally with 
tie idea of a Lib-Lab combination, it is certain 
iat the electors whom they induce to vote 
Eiberal are voting anti-Socialist. Hitherto the 
Hiree-cornered contest has happened to help 
Conservatives, but it may easily be found in the 
fiture that this advantage is reversed. What 
happened at Halifax, where the anti-Socialist vote 
Otf-measured the Socialist vote by 6,000 odd but 
@ Socialist was elected by a 5,000 majority, is an 
f&ample of what may conceivably happen in 
Many instances at the next election. If this 


should turn out to be so, the Conservative Party 
may find themselves suddenly converted into 
ardent ‘ electoral reformers. 


That is one cloud in the electoral heavens. 
Another, ‘no bigger at present than ‘‘ the size 
of a man’s hand,” may yet blow up into a full 
storm. In the autumn, unless trade improves 
meanwhile, the movement in favour of a large- 
scale development of safeguarding may become 
ungovernable. There are several factors to 
assist it,.and a good deal to be said in its favour. 
The drive, of course, has already begun. More 
than 200 Conservative M.P.s have signed a 
memorandum urging upon the Cabinet the 
immediate ‘‘ safeguarding ’’ of the iron and steel 
trades. The Prime Minister, mindful of his 
election. pledge, is indisposed to do anything in 
the lifetime of the present Parliament; and mind- 
ful of the experience of 1923 some of his 
colleagues may wish to go slow with a proposal 
that, though it is given the pseudonym or 
synonym of Safeguarding, is a big measure of 
Protection. But the new movement is formidable 
and it looks as though a widespread extension 
of safeguarding may form a plank. the. 
Government programme at the general 
election. It would probably lose the Government 
a few seats to Liberals but we should be 
surprised’ if it were to cause anything like a 
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landslide. Many of the old arguments against 
Protection have been destroyed by changed 
conditions. The episcopacy of the Free Traders 
remains, but their church has been disestablished. 


The Press as a whole took the Savidge Reports 
very calmly. The general tendency—which we 
are sure the public do not share—has been to 
‘write down’”’ the whole affair and pretend 
there is nothing wrong with Scotland Yard. The 
majority report was one of the worst examples 
of whitewashing the country has been offered for 
some time; but, paradoxically, the whitewash 
was laid on so thickly that everyone could 
see through it. Sir John _Bankes and Mr. 
Withers blamed what they could not help blam- 
ing, because it was there for all to see; Mr. Lees- 
Smith told the truth. ‘‘ Great perils to private 
citizens and to civil liberty have been revealed,’’ 
he said. The majority may have felt justified in 
using whitewash, with the object—in itself a 
worthy one—of preserving a healthy relationship 
between the public and the police. But that 
the Press should have allowed itself to be 
inveigled into the conspiracy makes one wonder 
whether it has abandoned its traditional rdle as 
defender of the people’s liberties. The public, 
however, has judged for itself, and we have no 
doubt in what sense. 


So have the Government, for they have already 
appointed a sturdy successor to Sir William 
Horwood and have charged him with stern duties. 
A Royal Commission is in process of formation, 
and even if its proceedings should result in 
another shower of whitewash, the police system 
is to be radically reformed. The Savidge case 
has now passed into history, but its lessons must 
not be allowed to be forgotten. An eminently 
sensible letter on the subject of police procedure 
in the Parks was printed in The Times of 
Tuesday. The writer pointed out that the Parks 
Regulation Act of 1872 included a regulation 
implying the need of civilian corroboration of an 
act of indecency, but that-under the amending Act 
of 1926 this safeguard was removed and the 
decision as to what is an act of indecency was 
left to the discretion of the police. He also 
recalled the injunction of Sir Howard Vincent, 
in the Police Code: 


Police should not conceal themselves for the pur- 
pose of watching persons supposed to be about to 
commit offences of indecency. It is better to inter- 
fere as soon as occasion arises rather than to wait 
till a more serious offence is committed. 


In other words, it is the primary duty of the 
police to prevent, not to detect, wrong-doing. 
No doubt both these points will be given due 
weight when the contemplated changes are under 
consideration. 


The signature of the Kellogg treaty to outlaw 
war is now assured; its success will be uncertain 
for many months to come. Mr. Kellogg, in 
his desire to get some sort of document signed 
and to meet the wishes of Great Britain and 
France, went so far in the note with which he 
submitted the revised draft of his treaty that one 
cannot understand why Sir Cecil Hurst, 


to examine the text in Berlin. Undoubtedly this 
meeting of the jurists, and, still more, the 
unexpected delay in sending the British reply, 
have been detrimental to the document, the 
value of which depended upon the spontaneity 
with which it was accepted. But its signature 
may still result in a general change of attitude 
towards the use of war and—despite the foolish 
way in which the Home Secretary intervened in 
foreign affairs to urge the Americans to postpone 
a naval programme which they had already 
retarded for six months without awaiting his advicg 
—the new peace pact should, at the lowes 
estimate, lead to an Anglo-American naval 
agreement. 

The Pact is important, but it is only the 
merest beginning. It is quite clear that thog 
who believe that peace depends upon co-operation 
between the United States and Europe will haye 
the greater part of their task still to achieve when 
the pact is signed and all the high-sounding, 
empty speeches which will accompany its 
signature have been made. 


Signor Giolitti, who has just died in his eighty. 
sixth year, was looked upon as the ‘‘ Grand Old 
Man ”’ of Italy by his Liberal supporters and as 
“the fox of Dronero ’’—the constituency which 
he represented in Parliament — by his enemies, 


‘He was five times Prime Minister, and in his day 


was as influential in a quiet way as the present 
spectacular ruler of Italy. The last representative 
of Italian policy as conceived by Crispi, his death 
will be something of a relief to the Fascisti, who, 
in their obituary notices, have skipped over his 
great administrative and financial services to Italy 
in order to concentrate on his efforts to keep his 
country out of the war. Giolitti ‘‘ made” 
elections with a cleverness which aroused envy in 
the Balkans, but, despite his streak of cynicism 
and his tendency to compromise rather than to 
fight, he has probably done more, since the advent 
of Fascismo, to keep alive the democratic spitit 
than its more obvious martyrs, such as Amendola 
and Matteotti. 


Mexico has long rivalled the Balkans as a 
haunt of political assassins, but the murder o 
General Obregon, the President-Elect, at 4 
banquet near Mexico City has created an excité 
ment which will not easily die down. President 
Calles, who would have been replaced by General 
Obregon on December 1, had _ successfully 
settled the dispute between Mexico and the 
United States over the Mexican Land Laws, 
and it was confidently expected that General 
Obregon, while not altering the policy of his 
predecessor in the other big question—the 
conflict between Church and -State—would never 
theless patch up some sort of agreement with the 
Vatican. Who will now succeed President 
Calles it is impossible to say. General Obregon 
was elected without opposition, his principal 
rivals, General Gomez and General Serrano, were 
killed a few months ago, and no other potential 
candidate will care to risk the same fate. 


On the completion ‘of two years’ work, the 


M. Fromageot and Dr. Gaus found it necessary 


Empire Marketing Board is entitled to qualified 
congratulation. t its efforts have had some 
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thing to do with the increase of 13 per cent. in 
exports to the overseas Empire during a period in 
which exports to foreign countries have fallen by 
5 per cent. is unquestionable; and the investiga- 
tions it is causing to be made into the insect pests 
which damage produce, and into cold storage, 
should be useful. Where it is open to criticism 
is in the vagueness of its advertising. Its often 
pleasant posters do little to direct consumers here 
to the shops at which Empire products can be 
bought or to show them how a particular Empire 
product may be recognized. Also, advertising 
needs to be supplemented by exhibition of the 
commended wares. For instance, a display 
in central London of all the Empire timbers suit- 
able for panelling, flooring and furniture, with 
indications whence they can be procured by the 
ordinary customer, would have good results. At 
present, though this is the fault of Dominion 
traders and authorities, the Imperialist consumer 
is nauseated by monotonous displays of fruit. 


There was a rather half-hearted attempt in 
some newspapers to engage public sympathy for 
the half-dozen English trippers to Boulogne who 
last Monday were convicted by a French court 
of hooliganism. No self-respecting Englishman 
will feel anything but disgust at their abominable 
conduct. The barrister briefed for them had an 
impossible task, which he attempted to lighten 
by describing the incident as ‘‘ what is in 
England called a ‘rag.’’’ Lest any French- 
man should have been misled by this suggestion, 
we hasten to assure him that it was certainly not 
what is in England called a rag, and that had 
these men been guilty on English soil of the 
behaviour they indulged in while visitors to 
France they would have been dealt with at least 
as severely 3 British justice as they have been 
by French. The affair brings to a head a state 
of affairs that has for some time past been a 
scandal of cross-Channel traffic. Stories abound 
of day trippers—many of them using their 
unemployment dole for the purpose—crossing to 
Boulogne, getting drunk, behaving like cads in 
the streets and cafés, and being carried 
back insensible to the boat. The French 
authorities—anxious, we ‘suppose, not to 
hinder the tourist business—have hitherto been 
astonishingly lenient with these offenders. For 
this reason they are perhaps not altogether 
immune from blame for the length to which 
things have gone, but the chief blame rests with 
the companies running the ships, which should 
tefuse to take intoxicated passengers aboard. 


Motorists have had two pieces of good news 
this week. The first is definite: that in future 
in the Metropolitan Police area, first offenders in 
minor cases, will be cautioned instead of con- 
victed. This is a step no less sensible for being 
long overdue. It will relieve police and 
Magistrates of much unnecessary work and 
Motorists of what was fast becoming a grievance. 
There can be no doubt that some of the ‘‘ sub- 
acid’ feeling between public and police to which 
the Home Secretary recently referred has been 
Oeasioned by the unnecessary severity of the 
Police in dealing with trivial offences against 


traffic regulations. The police are to be congratu- 
lated on the change, though not unreservedly 
until the full nature of what they will regard 
as ‘‘minor’’ offences is made known. The 
second item of news is at present only a hint, 
but certain quarters are disposed to take it 
seriously. It is Mr. Amery’s suggestion in a 
speech this week that the Government may yet 
find it possible to remove the horse-power tax 
on motor cars. A petrol tax is clearly the fairer 
method of collecting revenue from the motorist, 
for it enables him to pay in proportion to his use 
of the roads. Moreover,. the horse-power tax, by 
forcing British manufacturers to concentrate on 
the production of low-powered cars, has seriously 
hampered their trade with the Dominions and 
Colonies, where conditions demand a _high- 
powered car. It was this latter point that Mr. 
Amery had in mind. But it is difficult to see 
how the Government can do it. The chance 
offered itself with this year’s Budget, but the 
Chancellor kept the tax and put a levy on petrol 
as well. Can he next year increase this levy 
substantially enough to remit the tax on horse- 
power ? 


It is a double misfortune that the Nobile 
airship expedition to the North Pole should have 
ended first in suffering and death for its participants 
and now in something akin to an international 
‘* incident.’’ Feeling between Sweden and Italy 
over what the Swedes consider the ‘‘ abandon- 
ment ’’ of Dr. Malmgren is exceedingly bitter, 
and the position has not been improved by 
serious accusations in the French Press against 
General Nobile and his arrangements for the 
expedition. Innumerable rumours have been in 
circulation of mismanagement and disagreement 
before the flight and during it. It is impossible 
to judge without being in possession of the facts, 
but the matter has become one of international 
concern, and the Italian Government cannot let 
it rest where it is. They ought immediately to 
institute a full enquiry. 


Nowadays the humbler inhabitants of Fleet 
Street, like the Welshmen who dwell under the 
moving mountain, live in perpetual uncertainty. 
Changes are frequent and far-reaching. This 
week has seen two more important sales—that 
of the Daily Chronicle and associated papers 
(only recently acquired from Mr. Lloyd George 
by a group of which Lord Reading was 
Chairman) to Mr. Harrison, and of the Field and 
Queen group by Sir John Runciman to Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth. By his new purchase 
Mr, Harrison definitely enters the ranks of the 
big newspaper combines, for he already owns a 
group of illustrated weekly papers and is 
credited with the ambitious intention of launch- 
ing a large-scale weekly magazine in the autumn. 
Mr. Harrison is also concerned in a large number 
of paper mills, so that he finds himself in the 
position of his two chief interests—paper. and 
papers—being able to take in each other’s wash- 
ing. His intending purchase of the Chronicle 
was probably responsible for a sudden campaign 
in another daily paper against the prevailing 
price of newsprint. 
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THE TOTALISATOR 


N OT for a long time has a tax that had 
become part of the law of the land been 
successfully resisted, but that has been 
Mr. Churchill’s unfortunate experience with the 
Betting Tax. The bookmakers have obtained a 
complete victory. More people now bet on horse 
racing than ever before, and though bets are 
not so large as they once were there is no 
reason to think that there has been any falling 
off in the total volume. Yet Mr. Churchill has 
not realized one-third of his estimate and ‘the 
yield of the tax grows progressively smaller. 
The tax has been defeated by evasion and Mr. 
Churchill has this week acknowledged his defeat 
by reducing the tax by one-half. 

But the bookmakers have bought their victory 
dearly. Had they collected the tax honestly the 
arrival of the totalisator might have been 
indefinitely delayed; as it is, this new and formid- 
able competitor will be in very general operation 
by the opening of the next flat-racing season. 
There are excuses for the bookmakers. 
Some of them have been honest excisemen, and 
some have paid the tax themselves and not 
attempted to pass it on to their customers. 
Those who have cheated, and they are perhaps 


the majority, can plead that they owe no business 


duty to a Government which, while denying their 
legal rights in the courts, still expects them to be 


honest tax-gatherers for it. But whatever excuses 


they may have, their policy has been foolish and 
short-sighted. 


have been the best policy. 


The argument for the totalisator which weighs 
most heavily with the average citizen is that it 
is likely to make the sport more respectable and 
pleasanter. The average racecourse, except in 
the club enclosure, is a noisy betting exchange. 
A man may pay £2 5s. admission for himself 
and his wife and still be pushed and jostled, 
deafened with the cries of the bookmakers, find 
nowhere to walk about in comfort, and, if he 
wants refreshment, have to take it in conditions 
more appropriate to a mining camp. The root 
cause of this discomfort is that the racecourse at 
present is a place of business and not of pleasant 
relaxation. In the club enclosure they know 
better than to admit the bookmakers, and all the 
betting is done over the rails. Broadly what 
the Totalisator Bill does is to give to the ordinary 
public some of the comforts of the club members. 
The bookmakers will not, it is true, be excluded 
from the other enclosures, but they will be given 
a pitch or perhaps offices in which to transact 


Their ridiculous strike at the 
Windsor Races just after the tax had been first 
imposed alarmed race-course executives and 
converted the Jockey Club to the totalisator. 
For they made it clear that unless something 
was done the sport of horse racing would exist 
for the bookmakers, not the bookmakers for the 
sport. Further, their progressive dishonesty to 
the public revenue convinced Mr. Churchill 
that they were not to be trusted, and decided 
hhim in favour of a betting machine which at any 
rate would not cheat either the public or the 
revenue. He has now nothing to thank them 
for and he owes no sort of duty to them. They 
have not played fair with him. Honesty would 
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their business and will no longer cumber the 
whole ground between the stand and the course, 
That the totalisator will be an efficient ang 
honest tax-gatherer, that it can never lay unfair 
odds or refuse to pay are important facts, but 
the main argument in its support is that it shoul 
in time change the whole character of our rage 
courses and make them respectable. Mr, 
Churchill, asked this week whether he expected 
that the totalisator would increase the amount of 
betting, replied: ‘‘ No sir; but I expect a 
decrease of rascality.’’ 

A few Puritans there are who will regret the 
new respectability of the racecourse. There was 
a school of temperance reform in the lag 
generation which seriously held that the way to 
promote temperance was to make public-houses 
as disagreeable as possible, and to dissociate 
from them every conceivable human interest but 
the mere act of swallowing alcoholic liquor. The 
same school of thought is now combining with 
the bookmakers to resist the passage of the 
Totalisator Bill, and it is to be regretted that it 
apparently controls the policy of the Labour 
Party. This unholy alliance has no prospect o 
success. It is too late, now that the State is 
committed to the betting tax, to argue that it 
must on no account touch the wicked thing, 
The same argument would condemn the excis 
duties on alcoholic liquor, or the giving of 
licences to’ publicans. Moreover, the graver th 
view taken of the evils of gambling the more the 
necessity of public control must be admitted. 

But is there any means of control except 
through the power of the purse? Thos 
Puritans who oppose the totalisator ought 
logically to advocate free licensing in the sale d 
alcoholic liquor, and in resisting the tax m 
betting they are repudiating the means of contrd 
which they advocate for the abuses of excessive 
drinking. Paradoxically the party which 
advocates State control of everything else denies 
the right to control racecourses. No part d 
the Totalisator Bill has been more fiercely 
opposed than the clause which sets up the new 
Control Board and gives the Government strong 
representation on it. But this Board can la 
down whatever conditions it likes for the better 
conduct and comfort of race meetings, and except 
that there is no State ownership it has a strong 
family likeness to the control board which that 
earnest temperance reformer, Lord Balfour 
Burleigh, proposed recently to set up for the 
liquor trade. 

No reasonable man _ supposes that the 
Totalisator Bill is the final word of reform 
Inevitably it will enormously reduce the number 
of bookmakers and it is sheer humbug to pr 
that the appearance of this formidable competitor 
will benefit the public without injuring the book 
makers. It is intended to reduce their numbef; 
betting licences are scandalously redundatl. 
Ultimately we shall adopt the French system 
make the totalisator the sole medium of betting. 
The private starting-price agencies will 
continue to exist, but they will be required © 
place all their bets through the totalisator 
they will become in effect turf commission agenls, 
as indeed they sometimes call themselves ev@ 
now. But bets that do not pass through th 


totalisator will be illegal, as they are 
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France, and though the rich man will still be 
able to bet through a bookmaker without recourse 
to the totalisator, as he still does in France, at 
any rate the law will be the same for rich and 
r. The bet through the totalisator will be the 
legal bet both for rich and poor; the bet that 
does not so pass will be illegal for both alike. 


CHARING-CRUCIAL 
By D. S. 


INCE I last wrote on the subject (September 3, 
S=2 the Charing Cross Bridge project has crept 

on by two stages towards a solution. The 
so-called ‘‘ Committee ’’ of engineers, set up by the 
Ministry of Transport, really consisting of the Chief 
Engineer of the County Council and a member of 
the firm originally consulted by them about Waterloo 
Bridge, published its Report on April 4 of this year. 
That Report, which has been briefly referred to here 
in Notes of the Week, was fatal to the ingenious 


‘but hastily prepared scheme of the Royal Commission 


for a double-decked bridge alongside of the existing 
railway bridge, which, when constructed, it would 
have superseded. The Engineers made proposals 
which would have remedied some of the defects, but 
it is unnecessary to revert to those points because 
their alternative scheme threw the double-decker out 
of the picture. This new scheme was based on the 
possibility of removing Charing Cross Station to the 
other side of the river, and that possibility has now 
become a high probability. 

Within the last fortnight a conference took 
place between representatives of the Ministry 
of Transport, the County Council and _ the 
Southern Railway Company. General Baring, for 
the Railway Company, put forward, as he was bound 
to do, the objections that might be raised by travellers 
and owners of the railway stock; but pressed by the 
other two parties to consider the public interest in 
a great improvement to London, he undertook to 
consult his shareholders. Besides this prospect of 
a transferred station, a very important modifica- 
tion of the Engineers’ plan was approved by the 
Conference. The Engineers had plotted their new 
station hard by the present Waterloo junction. The 
new proposal would employ the site between the new 
Charing Cross Bridge (i.e., where Hungerford Bridge 
now is) and Waterloo Bridge. This would give the 
station elbowroom, a magnificent river front and a 
position nearer to the north bank by 600 yards. The 
property is, as they say, ‘‘ ripe for development,”’ 
indeed, semi-derelict. It is familiar from two land- 
marks, the Shot Tower and Lion Brewery, whose loss 
we may live to regret unless the architects do justice 
to their opportunity; but a railway station, more than 
most modern buildings, gives scope for monumental 
treatment. The cost of the scheme, including com- 
pensation, is put down at £10,900,000. The sketch- 
plan, published in The Times, gives no information 
about Icevels and other details, and the discussion of 
all that must wait till completer plans are available. 

So far so good; better, indeed, than we had ven- 
tured to reckon on., A double-decker, with its greater 
obstruction to the river view, no longer necessary ; the 
site of Charing Cross Station cleared for finer use 
and the Strand relieved from the congestion of traffic 
to and from the railway; the opposite front of the 
tiver worthily occupied ; all this opened up in addition 
to a great new bridge for foot and wheel passage at 
the spot which cries out for it. These are the immense 
advantages of the Conference scheme: what are its 
bad or doubtful features? 

I query, for argument by experts, the maintenance 
of two stations instead of their combination in one; 
but besides this, two main points call for a discussion 
of which there is no trace in the Press report of what 


took place at the Ministry. First, if the double-decker 
be abandoned, is it necessary that the new bridge 
should be at so high a level that it would span not 
only the Embankment but the Strand? So long as 
it was doubtful whether the Railway Company would 
contemplate the transference of their station the solu- 
tion of the problem advocated here and endorsed by 
the Royal Commission was that of a foot and wheel- 
way on the top of a new railway bridge, starting 
from near the Cavell monument and giving a clear 
run from that point across the river to Waterloo 
Station. It was a desperate remedy for a desperate 
situation. Overhead ways are always to be avoided, 
if possible; with accumulating experience the virtues 
of that clear run are less apparent; it might favour 
cross-river traffic through the heart of London which 
should be discouraged. The Strand itself, as I have 
already noted, would be greatly relieved, by the 
removal of the station, from a block at Charing Cross. 
Those and a number of other considerations have 
induced two architects and an engineer of eminence 
to draw out a scheme which from the point of view 
of amenity would be a great improvement on a bridge 
spanning the Strand and approximately as high as 
Hungerford Bridge is now. I am not at liberty to 
enter into particulars, but the scheme was considered 
by the Conference of bodies originally concerned in 
the defence of Waterloo Bridge, and was recom- 
mended by them to the attention of the County 
Council and Ministry of Transport. The new situa- 
tion calls for a radical reconsidering of all features 
in the discarded scheme. 

Closely connected with this point is the second. 
That is the complete ignoring by the Government and 
County Council alike of architectural considerations, 
which at this stage means the plotting of the lines of 
streets, blocks of buildings, squares, or other spaces. 
The Prime Minister, before the so-called ‘‘ Com- 
mittee ’’ was constituted, assured the House of 
Commons that esthetic as well as structural and 
financial aspects of the case would be considered. But 
no architect was placed on the ‘‘ Committee,’’ and 
the absence of any architectural control on the plan- 
ning was only too obvious in the Engineers’ lay- 
out. For this we need not blame the engineers, 
since their plan is probably dictated by trans- 
port considerations alone; buf in Paris it would 
be a commonplace, even to engineers, that what 
a great bridge looks and leads to on either 
side is a part of its monumental character: 
in those plans the bridge, at either end, comes 
up against a disgusting wedge-end of divergent roads. 
The Charing Cross site, moreover, which should be 
reserved for a monumental structure, has been frittered 
away in a fashion that would neither look tolerable 
nor pay as it might commercially. If this contempt 
for the architectural side of a vast change at London’s 
heart persists, half the advantages of the change will 
be thrown away. I urge that not only the bridge 
but its approaches should be made the subject of a 
competition, an architect to be associated in each 
instance with an engineer, and that in the conditions 
of competition the question of levels should be left 
open. Such further delay as would be involved is 
well worth the sacrifice; and in any case a temporary 
bridge will be called for during the reconstruction of 
the old one. 

The fate of Waterloo Bridge, the subsidence in 
which made this whole matter urgent, remains in 
suspense. The sketch-plan published by the Ministry 
Conference shows a road leading from the head of 
the new bridge to Waterloo Station. With this relief 
for traffic it would be less than ever necessary to 
mutilate the design of the old bridge for the sake of 
a half-hearted widening. No one would have pro- 
posed widening at all but for the desire of some of 
the councillors to have a bridge there wide enough for 
tramways. There is no longer any question of that; 
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tramways will run, if at all, over the new bridge; 
and the tinkering with the parapets recommended by 
the Royal Commission was a needless compromise 
which should now be abandoned. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE heat wave has this week removed the last 
shreds of comedy from Westminster, reducing 
the House to a state of sweltering dullness 
unparalleled in this Parliament. But dullness, as 
everyone knows, is no foe to efficiency, and the 
duller the House becomes, the more effectively it 
gets through its work. And some sturdy souls 
there are whom no fiery furnace can affect. Among 
these must be counted Sir William Mitchell-Thomson, 
and that pocket-Hercules, Mr. Amery. The first on 
Thursday, the second on Friday, expounded at epic 
length the doings of the Post Office and the 
Colonial Office. 

These two Ministers have many points in common. 
They are efficient, hard-working and thorough. In 
their oratorical route-marches the road for both 
‘* winds up-hill all the way ’’ and a long, dry, dusty 
road it is. They are completely unconscious of the 
sufferings of their troops. For the Post Office that 
matters little. It is enough that the Postmaster- 
General has established 700 new rural telephone 
exchanges, given 1,200 more villages a public call- 
office and is collecting this year a surplus of some 
49,000,000. But it is one of the tragedies of this 
Administration that just when a new conception of a 
new Empire is arising—the Empire of the Crown 
Colonies—the Colonial Secretary is constitutionally 
incapable, despite his solid and powerful intellectual 
equipment, his remorseless energy, his courage and 
his zeal, of arousing in a single soul the slightest 
interest in a single word he says—even during the 
first hour. The parson- describing the parish pump 


is more enlivening than Mr. Amery expounding our 
Colonial Empire. 


And it is good evidence that 
Parliamentary procedure needs a fresh overhaul that 
the only opportunity the House has had this session 
of discussing one of the most fascinating and 
fruitful subjects of present-day statesmanship has 
been between 11 and 4 o'clock on a Friday in July. 


* * 


On Thursday, after the Post Office tale was told, 
the House gave a third reading to the Railway (Road 
Transport) Bill. Nobody has a perfectly clear 
impression of what use their new powers are going 
to be to the Railway Companies, or how they are 
going to use them, but everyone feels that an act 
of elementary justice has been done in permitting 
the largest ratepayer in the country to make use 
of the King’s highway. 


* * 


Monday and Tuesday were dedicated to the 
Report and Third Reading of the Rating and 
Valuation Bill, which was passed by the impressive 
majority of all but 200 votes. On its introduction, 
this Bill—the second great step in a new policy— 
knocked both Oppositions ‘‘ end-ways.’’ Neither 
has ever recovered from its first shock of surprise. 
To the end, contradictory arguments and mutually- 
destructive amendments have poured from the Labour 
and Liberal benches. It was a useless Bill: it was 
mad to delay this great relief till October year. The 
relief should be concentrated in the necessitous 
areas: it was brutal to exclude from it the distri- 
butive trades all over the country and the hard- 
pressed wage-earners, Finally, while the Labour 


Party voted en bloc against the third reading, the 
Liberals played their usual part of Mr. Facing-Both. 
Ways, Sir Archibald Sinclair and some other canny 
Scots voting for the measure, while those 
intellectual giants, Mr. Harney and Captain Garo 
Jones, entered the ‘‘No’’ lobby. The leaders, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, Mr. Runciman, 
and Mr. Macpherson, were absent. 

But the real interest of the Bill has not been the 
debating of it, but the functioning of the ‘‘ guillotine.” 
This anti-obstruction device, whereby the discussiog 
of a Bill proceeds according to a definite time-table, 
jwas regarded at its introduction as destructive of 
debate. In operation it has proved to be the exact 
opposite. Obstruction being of no avail, discussion 
becomes businesslike and practical. So it proved 
in the Trades Union Bill, which gave many members 
their first experience of the guillotine in action, 
But on the Rating Bill a new merit has emerged, 
During the Report stage, as in the Committee, the 
House got ahead of the time-table. The guillotine, 
in short, works the miracle that if the Opposition 
has nothing useful to say, it stops talking. The 
time is almost ripe for the framing of a time-table, 
no doubt by a small all-party Committee presided 
over by the Speaker, for every Bill which does not 
‘‘ go upstairs’’ for its Committee stage. Debate 
and legislation would greatly gain thereby. 

* 


The future of the ‘‘ Tote ’’ was assured when the 
Government announced their intention to adopt Major 
Glyn’s Billi. The main characteristic of its career has 
been the very unpleasant impression which some of 
the opposition has created. It is to be hoped that 
the House of Commons will not soon have a similar 
experience. The cynics have been further made happy 
by the sight of the ‘“* unco’ guid ’’ arm-in-arm with 
the bookmakers’ friends and joining with them ina 
rousing chorus of ‘‘ We won’t go home till morning.” 

* 
+ 


But the real interest of Parliament this week has 
not lain in the Chamber or its doings. Under an 
apparently unruffled surface, fierce and _ even 
dangerous currents have been beginning to flow. An 
immense anxiety has recently spread through the 
Conservative ranks as to the immediate industrial 
future. The almost unbroken rise, since Easter, of the 
unemployment figures, the certainty that, in the 
mining industry at least, these will still increase, 
the present condition and the prospects of the other 
heavy industries have, all of a sudden, sent a shudder 
of real and deep alarm through the party. The 
atmosphere has become electric. The herd is rest- 
less and ill-at-ease. It is beginning to bunch. There 
are stampings and lowings and tossing of heads and 
lashing of tails. It looks as if it was about to charge. 
The signs indeed are unmistakable. Charge it will 
unless the situation improves. 

The mood is quite different from any of the pheno 
mena accompanying the Trades Union question or the 
House of Lords comedy. There are present the makings 
of a first-rate party crisis in the autumn, on the upshot 
of which the most careful political observer would be 
rash to wager. But it is certain that the cry of salus 
populi will rise on many lips. Will it be loud enough 
to drown the counter-cry of pledges given? If 0, 
who will be the new Peel? It may in any case be 
surmised that the Conservative Party will not stand 
with folded arms if industrial Britain is going t 
slip back into the slough of despond, and that the 
crafty counsellors who murmur that any step % 
** suicide ’’ will not find, if a real emergency comes, 
many or sympathetic listeners. 


First CITIZEN 
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THE STATE AND THE SUBJECT ordinary courts, no step has yet been taken. 


III 


E have pointed out that there are two 

W distinct sets of problems to be _ solved 

if the subject is to be protected against 
the overweening pretensions of the State. On the 
one hand, in those cases in which the ordinary 
courts are open to him, he must be relieved from the 
technicalities of procedure which at present hamper 
him at every turn; on the other, some resistance 
must be offered to the ever-increasing tendency to 
confound the distinction between the functions of 
the executive and the judiciary, and to place the 
rights and the fortunes of the individual at the 
capricious disposal of the bureaucracy. 

Some attempt has already been made to deal with 
the first of these problems. In 1921, Lord 
Birkenhead, who had not then cast off the shackles 
of the legal profession, appointed a Committee to 
investigate the subject of proceedings in which the 
Crown was an interested party, stimulating its 
members to the task of innovation with the 
confession that ‘‘ the law relating to this matter is 
cumbrous and antiquated.’’ It is to be presumed 
that the Committee did not find its task either 
simple or non-contentious, for it was not until April, 
1927, that the result of its deliberations was dis- 
closed in a draft Crown Proceedings Bill. The 
proposals contained in this Bill go far to solve the 
problems of procedure. Civil proceedings, it is 
suggested, shall be instituted by or against the 
Crown in the High Court or the County Court in 
the same manner as an action between ordinary 
individuals; the Crown is, as a general rule, to be 
liable for any wrongful act or neglect on the part of 
its servants to the same extent to which a private 
principal is liable for the acts of his agent; and the 
same rules as regards costs shall apply as in private 
litigation. Discovery of documents, however, is 
only to be ordered against the Crown subject to a 
claim of privilege on the ground of public policy. 
To this exception no reasonable man will demur; 
but it is a little disturbing to find that the certificate of 
a Minister of State is to be final and conclusive 
evidence of the due application of the privilege in 
any particular case. The Judges might surely have 
been considered sufficiently sensible to decide for 
themselves, on private examination, how far the 
publication of a State document is likely to injure 
the public welfare. 

Apart from this, however, the Committee appears 
to have discharged its duties with impartiality and 
skill. The sequel is not so gratifying. Since the 
publication of the report, not a word has broken the 
silence with which it has been received in official 
quarters, save for the somewhat sinister reminder 
by the Lord Chancellor in. the House of Lords in 
April, 1927, that the Government have yet ‘‘ to 
consider whether, and how far, the changes 
Proposed are desirable and feasible ’’; nor, with the 
imminence of the General Election, does the Bill 
seem likely to make its appearance in Parliament 
during the present session. It is not difficult, indeed, 
to imagine the almost holy horror with which the 
Government Departments regard the Committee and 
all its works, and they are no novices in the art of 
Passive resistance. Constant watchfulness and 
Persistent pressure will be needed if the Bill is not 
to share the lot of many of its predecessors and be 
telegated to the ‘‘ congenial gloom ” of the depart- 
Mental archives. The offspring of such protracted 
labour deserves a happier fate. 

_ Towards the solution of the second and still more 
intractable problem, that of deciding how to meet 

increasing encroachments of the bureaucracy 
and the constant withdrawal of cases from the 


Perhaps the initial difficulty is psychological rather 
than practical. A change of heart must precede a 
change of law. So frequent and so regular have 
become the attacks upon the freedom of the 
individual that he has almost brought himself to 
regard the application of the rod as inevitable and, 
if not to kiss it, at least to endure it with 
resignation. The consequences of this attitude of 
mind are reflected in all quarters and not least in 
Parliament itself. The House of Commons has long 
since caused to be the ‘ Palladium of English 
Liberty ’’ and is becoming the complacent instru- 
ment of the Government of the day, and thus at 
secondhand, however much the tutelage may be 
concealed beneath an array of eloquent sentiments, 
of the permanent Civil Service. The occurrence of a 
particularly flagrant or a particularly dramatic 
episode, may, for a time, rouse the House to echo 
the protests of a more resolute age; but the awaken- 
ing is only temporary and the members soon sink 
back into dependence upon their Whips. 

The habitual attitude of the House of Commons 
is well illustrated by the posthumous history of the 
Defence of the Realm Act and the Regulations made 
under its provisions, to which some reference has 
already been made. This Act was interred with 
due ceremony and a wealth of funeral oratory in the 
year 1921; but, as Maitland said in another context, 
‘** though buried, it still rules us from its grave.”’ 
From its ashes has arisen a number of Statutes, 
with more or less innocuous titles, such as the 
Dangerous Drugs Act, the Firearms Act, the Shops 
Regulation Acts, which continue in another guise 
the same drastic power of interference with the 
liberty of the subject by means of Orders in Council 
or Ministerial Regulations which made ‘ Dora” 
itself notorious. Nor is this all. Each year, in a 
convenient omnibus known as the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act, a large number of restrictive Acts 
make their passage through Parliament modestly 
and conveniently hidden from the embarrassing 
scrutiny of any unduly zealous member. Last year, 
for instance, no less than twenty-seven Statutes 
were thus continued, including such hardy perennials 
as the Rent Restrictions Act and the Aliens 
Restrictions Act, and a curious piece of legislation 
known as the Ministry of Food (Continuance) Act, 
** so far as it authorizes the making ”’ of regulations 
under the Sale of Food Order, 1921, and ‘* imposes 
penalties for the breach thereof.’” When it is 
remembered that, under each of these Acts, dozens 
of Orders may annually be made, altering the 
conditions of our lives and imposing penalties for 
non-observance, the interminable permutations and 
combinations of bureaucratic activity will ‘be 
realized. 

It seems, therefore, that, for the present at any rate, 
we must accept the socializing tendency of modern 
legislation as inevitable. Our immediate object must 
be to devise some remedy by which the trial of 
grievances arising from such legislation shall be safe- 
guarded against departmental interference. There are 
two possible alternatives: either the ordinary courts 
must resume their ultimate control over all judicial 
proceedings, or independent administrative tribunals 
must be established to which the subject can appeal 
with confidence. 

The first of these alternatives is the one most con- 
sonant with the national character. Respect for the 
skill and impartiality of the judicial bench has been 
a commonplace in our history for two hundred years, 
and has never been higher than at the present day. 
Against its adoption, the apologists of modern 


bureaucracy (of whom perhaps the ablest and cer- 
tainly the most impartial is Mr. Robson in his book 
on ‘Justice and Administrative Law’) urge a four- 
fold objection: the technical nature of the questions 
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involved, the multiplicity of proceedings, the danger 
of hampering the discretion of the executive and the 


expense of litigation. None of these objections seems 


to be insuperable. Technical problems are discussed 
and decided in the ordinary courts every day to the 
satisfaction of the parties and the advancement of 
justice; nor, since the halcyon days of the war, has 
the argument gained much ground that the super- 
vision of all special problems should be in the hands 
of the specialists themselves. The adjudication by an 
independent judge, trained in the art of sifting 
evidence and in the application of a ‘‘ judicial mind,” 
has proved, in every situation in which it has been 
employed, the surest safeguard of impartial decision. 
The fact that the number of actions is likely to be 
large is surely no reason why none of them should be 
tried before a competent court. The extension of the 
County Court system, which has worked so well, might 
meet this objection. Still less does the need of 
protecting the discretion of the executive appear a 
valid argument for ousting the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunals: There are, of course, many 
occasions on which the welfare of the community 
demands the decision of the Government without too 
nice a regard for the rights of individuals; but such 
decisions must be taken under what Coke called ‘‘ the 
lock and key of the common courts,” whose judges 
may be trusted to hold the scale balanced between the 
liberty of the subject and the interest of the State. 

The one objection that seems to have weight is the 
expense of litigation. This is a grievance which is 
often remarked and generally recognized to exist. But, 
as has been pointed out, the remedy is to some extent 
in the hands of the litigant himself. If he chooses to 
employ fashionable and expensive counsel when more 
reasonable and equally competent practitioners are 
available, he has only himself to blame. In any case, 
the objection could be met in large measure by the 
expedient already suggested, an extension of the exist- 
ing County Court system, where costs are small and 
decisions speedy. 

The other alternative, the establishment of 
administrative tribunals, separate from and 
independent of the administrative departments, 
though it would be a new departure in England, 
would only be applying, with modifications, 
the system employed with success in France 
and Germany. These tribunals would be manned 
by technical experts and assisted by a trained 
lawyer ; their proceedings would be public, the litigants 
would have the advantage of legal representation and 
the judgments would be reasoned and reported. As 
‘has already been indicated, this expedient does not 
harmonize so happily with the national character nor 
could it be introduced without a distinct break with 
the traditions of the past. But desperate ills require 
desperate remedies, and, if our own institutions are 
no longer sufficient to meet our needs, we must borrow 
at second-hand. One alternative or the other must 
be adopted if we are not to experience the fate fore- 
told by Montesquieu, ‘‘ that, as Rome, Sparta and 
Carthage have lost their liberty and perished, so the 
constitution of England will in time lose its liberty and 
perish: it will perish whenever the legislative power 
shall become more corrupt than the executive.” 


INTELLECTUAL LOCARNOS 
By ERNEST DIMNET ‘ 


HE South of France looks at its best in 
summer when the sun embraces the earth and 
hills leap towards it as deliriously as the cicada 
sings. No sooner are you at Limoges than the 
accent, the intonation, the gestures and 
physiognomies of the people leave you in no doubt 
that .you have left the North, much sooner than 


you probably expected, but the idea that mog 
people who have only visited the Riviera form ¢ 
the Midi is not verified. The exquisite nudeness g 
Provence and the classical beauty of he 
characteristic trees, the cypress, do not appear, 
Limousin, Marche, Perigord and Quercy are a 
green and woody as Chantilly. The triumph of 
verdure can be seen along the Dordogne river, 
in the marvellous valley of the Corréze, betwee 
Tulle and Brive. Yet the sun weighs with all it, 
might upon hill and dale, and were it not for th 
springs leaping everywhere towards the mai 
stream its power would be overwhelming. 

It is not till you near Toulouse that the blue ang 
dusty Midi is revealed, with the Pyrenees frequently 
in sight and, as you draw nearer the Mediterranean, 
a constant suggestion of the sea. Ther 
‘Montpellier sits, in a glamour of her own, and 
different from Marseilles or Toulouse, or Aix, as she 
may be from Orléans. Montpellier used to bh 
chiefly a university town and a health resort. The 
British of the eighteenth century sent their children 
to school at Tours or Besancon when they wer 
healthy, but they sent them to Montpellier whe 
they were delicate. The sun’s glare blinded them 
to the dangerous effects of the north wind rushing 
unhampered from the Cévennes, and the physicians 
who taught at the university surely could fight 4 
chill. The Montpelier streets or Montpelier squares 
still to be found in some cities of Great Britain 
testify to the same popularity revealed in America 
by innumerable Bryn Mawr Avenues. 

After the Revolution the provincial universities 
vanished and only reappeared as separate Faculties, 
the Arts being as alien to the Medical College next 
door as the Navy may be to the Law. During thre 
generations these disjecta membra prolonged @ 
inglorious death-in-life till the Third Republic, 
obeying one of the few decentralizing impulses it 
its history, relaxed the hold of the Ministry d 
Public Instruction on these provincial organization 
and by merely allowing them to call themselves 
universities once more galvanized their long 
dormant energies. There is a great deal in a name, 
and if M. Doumergue could overnight becom 
M. de Doumergue influence would 
mysteriously trebled. The moment the fou 
Faculties at Montpellier became Montpellier 
University again donations of all kinds wer 
lavished upon them and their popularity revived. 

Overseas people had never quite forgotten thei 
way to them. Young men from Bourbon @ 
Mauritius had as naturally gone to college @ 
Montpellier as visitors from New Orleans still seek 
the Paris hotels in the neighbourhood of Saif 
Philippe-du-Roule. So did the sons of rich families 
settled at Pondichery. But foreigners had dit 
appeared and the inhabitants of Montpelier Square 
were as uncertain about the meaning of thei 
location as about the origin of Lisle goods. Eve 
Spaniards had retreated and the College of Gerona- 
now soon to be reopened—had been closed 
American students, attracted by Provencal literaturt 
and perhaps as startled as I remember being m 
at finding the name of a Bonaparte Wyse among 
those of well-known félibres, reappeared first. Si 
hundred American soldiers entered there at the end 
of the war intensified the movement. Then # 
excellent class of British undergraduates quickly 
acquired importance and an unexpected College df 
Scots announced the revival of old things. Where 
upon more and more students from the United 
States entered. : 

The Sorbonne has resumed its importance ™ 
Europe, and a glance at the list of honours shows 
fully as many foreign as French names. A mais0t 
anglaise has recently been inaugurated and it wil 


undoubtedly have to be enlarged before long by # 
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hostel in the Cité Universitaire. Yet, Anglo-Saxon 
ts are still shy of Paris. They do not realize 
that the Latin quarter has moved to Montparnasse, 
where, however, hardly any students appear among 
the motley crowd of artists, while the Boulevard 
Saint-Michel now belongs to mere lycée boys. They 
have a preference for Grenoble, to which the 
peautiful air and perfect water give a reputation for 
ity, and for Montpellier, which is so much in 
fashion abroad that the French themselves begin 
to respect it again as when Lulle, Nostradamus or 
Alcofribas Rabelais taught there. Year after year 
Grenoble, which seems such a deserted place in 
Stendhai’s books, or even in Madame de Noailles’s 
yerse, looks more like the capital of Dauphiné, while 
Montpellier, which, had it not been for Grasset 
and his medical following, would thirty years ago 
have been rival of Béziers, 
ises, wi e revival of its coll to become 
French Oxford. 

What we are witnessing is not exclusively a revival 
of provincialism. The Alsatian developments have 
completely and perhaps for ever arrested the regional 
movements which, before the war, had won the sup- 
port even of Radical thinkers like M. Brun. It is a 
revival of the international spirit created by knowledge 
in the thirteenth century and active in Paris 
first and shortly afterwards at Oxford. Travelling in 
quest of culture has been for more than twenty cen- 
turies the most efficacious bond between civilized 
people and the best auxiliary of peace. Remember 
what Germany did for such men as Bryce, or Haldane, 
and how much of French influence has been at work 
on the minds of Charles Dilke, or George Moore, or 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. The admixture in Dilke of 
what was native in him and what had been grafted 
was a study, and on several occasions set my pencil 
busy. In the same way, I meet in America young 
men, journalists, writers or teachers, to whom a year 
or two at some French university has given a new 
approach to all issues, a different attitude and even 
adifferent smile. It is this kind of smile that going 
on pilgrimages to foreign centres of culture tends to 
spread, Let it appear on enough faces and peace 
will no longer be a mirage. 


CRICKET PAYS A DEBT 
By Ivor BRowN 


ESPITE the splendid struggle put up by Austin 
against Lacoste, English lawn tennis had, as 
in former years, to take a fairly humble place 
at Wimbledon. The weakness is mainly on the male 
side. We have a school of women players who, if 
they cannot produce the dominant individual, are not 
outclassed as a team. But the Englishmen, as a 
team, are well behind the Americans and the French. 
In the last five years the men’s singles have been 
settled by five duels of which four set a Frenchman 
fo catch a Frenchman. 
‘The reason can hardly be attributed to national 
differences of physique. It must be found in differ- 
tices of national tradition, training, and concentra- 
tion. It is true, whether we like it or not, that the 
Way to play a game most victoriously is not to play 
tat all, but to ponder it, practise it, toil at it, moil at 
it, and generally. become severe and singleminded until 
the mutable spontaneity of the human organism has 
Organized into the semblance of an_ infallible 
Mechanism. At this point the ordinary human being 
May reasonably cry out against success, protesting 
that if the price of victory be eternal discipline, the 
Price is far too high. To lose and laugh can be at 
kast as good a philosophy as to win without a smile. 
On the other hand, it is mere humbug to pretend that 
Yetory has no charms. We most of us would really 


like to see an Englishman taking the big event at 
Wimbledon, and we shall not send our cricketers to 
Australia simply to give demonstrations of the dash- 
ing manner, even it that form of tutorship were 
always within their competence, 

The English boy who takes up lawn tennis receives 
a strictly limited encouragement at school, and, even 
at the University, where this game is immensely 
popular, it enjoys less prestige than cricket. At 
school, and later on, cricket can still claim the cream 
of athleticism. It provides the big events, the big 
fame, the big authority. Consequently tennis has to 
accommodate itself to the demands of cricket, whose 
call for recruits always has first consideration. Is it 
surprising then that we should lack a great team of 
maie tennis players on the French model? The 
tradition no longer snubs tennis as it did when what 
is now the cult of the ‘* cannon-ball’’ was confused 
with curates and croquet and the rattle of teacups in 
the rectory garden. (Why curates should be con- 
sidered thus meek is insoluble; they are usually 
indecently muscular and such as could tame a race- 
gang more happily with their fists than with their 
tongues.) Our continued loyalty to cricket is bound 
to diminish the discipline which alone can turn out 
the human artillery which goes caanon-balling to 
victory in the modern arenas of tennis. The battles 
of Wimbledon are lost on the playing-fields of Lord’s. 

No harm in that, so long as cricket recognizes its 
debt and pays it in the currency of courageous enter- 
prise and gracious spectacle. It seemed not long 
ago that these schools and Universities, which were 
taking for their own summer game so much of the 
suppleness and sinew that might have become the 
invincible ornament of the Centre Court, were letting 
it waste by simulation of dull, professional examples. 
Undergraduates, even when they had the caps of 
honour securely won, would bat as though the desire 
to drive were a guilty passion to be suppressed and 
the cutting of a long-hop were a form of cruelty to 
the weaker vessel not to be countenanced by gentle- 
man or player. To mistake cricket for patience was 
to do something worse than waste summer after- 
noons; it was to dodge a creditor. If Wimbledon 
must suffer because of Lord’s, then Lord’s must see 
to it that cricket earns this preferential treatment 
and pays for its privilege by being true to its own 
qualities of spirit and of spectacle, 

Nobody who went to Lord’s last week could deny 
that these reparations were finely and fully paid. 
Harrow’s grand assault on victory on Saturday after- 
noon, when it would have been so easy to stay in 
the trenches, only followed a courageous declaration 
which made the attack possible. By both sides a draw 
was easily attainable; to neither did it seem tolerable. 
So the Harrovians, disdaining the passive observa- 
tion of professional proprieties, ‘‘ jumped to it,’’ as 
the saying goes, and jumped so far that one was run 
out and three stumped in the final frenzy of that sun- 
scorched afternoon. Utterly different and yet equally 
exciting was the climax of the University match. Sea- 
brook, the Cambridge captain, declared just after 
three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, leaving 
Oxford to get 335 runs in about three and a half 
hours. Plainly he took a chance. The runs could 
be got; would be got, if Crawley found his recent 
form and slashed his way to another century. Oxford 
started steadily: fifty runs in forty minutes would 
do for the opening; the pace could be laid on as the 
bowlers tired. Then came a collapse and at five 
o’clock, two hours before the close, Oxford’s sup- 
porters could almost hear the referee counting ten 
and the scramble of the truant clergy to catch the 
six o’clock trains back to parish, home, and duty. 

It was then that the match was made as deliriously 
exciting by patience as was Saturday’s game by the 
oe of Harrow. At ten minutes past five C. K. 

ill-Wood came in as number nine with the memory 
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of a “ duck ”’ in the first innings and a general atmos- 
phere of disaster round about him. He then proceeded 
to bat’ an hour and’ fifty minutes for twenty not out 
and’so to save Oxford ‘ftom defeat. Of course it was 
the game thus to glue himself to his wicket. The 
chance of victory Had vanished; Garland-Wells could, 
and ‘did; slash away to anney the bowlers, but he 
could ‘not get the runs. The rest’ must be resistance 
and resiStance it was with’ the fielders: crowding in 
on the batsman as though it were lower school cricket 
in which you frighten out the rabbits by ‘standing on 
their toes and’ looking “* werry fierce.” No wonder’ 
that rustic parishes were forgotten with so much of 
Saturday-afternoon-in-the-paddock to be seen in the 
high ‘temple. The ‘crowd sat sweltering and* suffer- 
ing; the clergy ‘became ‘*'stickit ministers; even 
the gteat and gaitered’ ecclesiastics were seen to have 
thorns in the flesh and’‘to express themselves like 
cottimon men. The last’Oxford pair endured unbeaten 
for twenty-five’ minutes on a-pitch as dusty -as.a desert 
an@*in an air as tense with’ strain “as a racecourse. 
They batted amid’ an encirclement that narrowed as 
thé minutes wore on, narrowed, indeed, so‘ much that 
a catch was dropped which would ‘have been quite 
simple had the’ fielder been his: proper place. The 
Oxford ‘men were subjected’to the methods of Scot- 
land Yard; ‘an investment became an inquisition. It 
was ‘more tlian ever ‘like police procedure when the 
catch was dropped’ through*‘sheer excess of zeal. 
When the Cambridge‘fielders came in after a long 
day’s ‘toil’ and’‘an exasperating end, they were clap- 
ping’ the Oxford’ last-ditchers* who ‘had so doggedly. 
defieti them. 1 dare*guess half*the-Etonians last 
Saturday would’ have-been glad’ to see: Harrow snatch 
the'runs. Cricket; thus‘ played; is»paying its debt: and 
rendering’ the’ proper reparation for the raid it makes 
upon our athietic-resources. And, on the whole, we 
are ‘shaking -off' the curse of dullness. The South 
Africans gave:us a splendid lead in gallantry last: 


witter; and themen from the West Indies are more: 


concerned ‘to ‘make the game gleam inthe sunshine: 
than’‘to it-lurk under -a-cautious’ cloud: Beneath 
burning suns and ort perfect wickets: there ‘must: be so 
muchpersecution of: the-defenceless bowler that drawn 
games are frequent; but great score does often 


provoke’ a ‘quick and prolific’ response, as' in Surrey’s 


matches against ‘Yorkshire and: Kent. If we keep our 
Hammonds for cricket-instead training them: for 
Wimbledon; they answering to their obligations. 
They-are not turning. the: batsman’s craft into the slow. 
mechanics’ of an: adding’ machine; nor regarding the 
game ‘asa day’s work in whieh'the run-dodgers refuse 
to ‘flicker to’ and fro onthe -strict’ Trade Union prin- 
ciple that ‘they have already earned their keep. 


TIMEO.. DANAOS 
By..GERALD GOULD 


should)always look.a. gift-horse in the 

mouth: it may. be, worth accepting. 

 [ehadethe humiliation, the other day, to 
see 'the steed: was offering: rejected without any 
sortof dental scrutiny; and though the animal 
was’ not ‘maynificent, no Bellerophion or Auster 
(being, in fact, nothing, but an oblong of card- 
board, numbered and printed), Si it stood for 
something for which messenger-boys had stood. 
Ours, is:.an.age of stoies.:. strong men. will, with- 
out.a,.murmur,. let. little boys stand for hours, if 
only, the prize be-sufficiently covetable: and. that, 
is how I-had: obtained: my ticket, my ewe-lamb,, 
giftshorse: Like»many:a horse*before it, it 
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provided accommodation for the more lumbar 
portions of mankind. It ‘was, to be brief, a seat 
at a show. 

I myself was abandoning that show, and there 
were ticketless women still standing. Heaven 
knows how long they had been at it! All the 
time the messenger-boys had been there; and al] 
the time J had been there... ! One’s own 
feet: shudder at the thought; and I did not se 
why I should not dispense to women, the weaker 
sex, something which I could not any longer use, 
There was no chicanery in the proceeding, no 
wile of the profiteer, no going of two journeys 
on one fare, or the like of that. It was utterly 
impossible for a soul or a body to thrive on the 
continued emptiness of the seat: nothing but 

ood, could come if the stander sat. Yet, 
y stander after stander, my offer was refused; 
refused with contumely: refused, by some, with 
what Burke called ‘‘ a considerable degree of 
verbal asperity.’’ Failing with the women, | 
tried—and failed—with the men. And there were 
no messenger-boys left, who might then have 
reaped what they had sown. 

I told this story a good deal, in one place and 
another; but somehow it did not make the effeet 
which, after a life-time of ignominious disappoint 
ments, I still anticipate when I tell a story, 
There was about my listeners (I often notice it 
during my stories) that faint air of detachment 
and distraction which serious bridge-players wear, 
if you talk to them when they are playing bridge, 
I had, it was clear, been putting the matter in 
the wrong light: my friends missed the point, 
because they simply supposed I had _ been 
mistaken for one of those seedy touts who hawk 
dubious advantages round places of entertain 
ment. The mistake seemed to them natural, and 
their embarrassment was caused by a desire to 
hide the fact that the mistake seemed to them 
natural. I fell therefore to re-shaping the story, 
nearer to the truth. 

The truth was that I had never thought of 
giving my ticket away at all. The credit for the 
generous idea belonged to my companions: my 
companions tried to carry it out: they, like me, 
were spurned: and nobody could have taken 
them for touts! For they were eminent public 
servants, whose clothes fitted them, and in whom 
long years of only slightly mitigated omnipotence 
had bred the perfect union of courtesy with 
command. Not my hat, not my _ trousers—as 
had been too readily supposed—obscured the 


view of the horse’s teeth. The whole explanation 


was that people wouldn’t have the tickets at any 
price, and wouldn’t have them at any price 
because they could have them at no price. There 
must, everybody felt, be a catch in it! We 
should not be offering anything that anybody 
wanted! The gift was judged false, because it 


free! 


And this brings us to a contemplation of our 


old friend, human nature. 


I have often been told that, if you go and 
stand in the street and in a loud voice undertake 
to exchange a half-crown for a penny, no one 
will strike the bargain. But the case is not quite 
analogous. Even I, ingenuous to a fault, should 
feel: that there was an inexplicable element i 
that transaction : for, if the benefactor were rich 
enough to despise and dispense half-crowns, why 
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in the world should he need pennies? Ours was 
the position of people who were giving half- 
crowns away for nothing; and yet we could not 

rid of them. I am afraid there is nothing 
for it but to examine human nature. 

| will examine it under two heads—pride and 
suspicion; and presently I shall prove that the 
two heads are no better than one, and ought to 
be cut off anyway. 

There is that horrible, that degrading 
unwillingness to be beholden to strangers! It 
is born of ignorance and arrogance: ignorance, 
because a thimbleful of thought would show that 
we are all beholden to strangers continuously 
from the cradle to the grave; and arrogance, 
because the desire to be self-made, self-dowered, 
self-protected, is a monstrosity of the swollen 
mind. It is as if we should refuse to read 
philosophy, because we never had a chance to do 
a good turn to Plato: or to breathe the air, 
because God gave it. The individual gets his 
bones and blood and brains from strangers; the 
lost generations have made him; he comes heir 
to patterns and dreams which he can neither 
deserve nor understand; and self-respect is the 
last refuge of the ingrate. 

How passing strange that man should ever 
have dared to cherish the illusion of personal 
dignity! Let him remember, if only for a 
moment, how he comes into the world, and how 
he conducts himself day by day while there; let 
him, in cold blood, contemplate his constitution, 
a thing of protestant tissues and impertinent 
glands: let him consider what biological pro- 
cesses are! It is true that, out of the dust and 
the dilemmas, we have conjured here a picture 
and there a notion of the beautiful; that the 
ignominies of digestion build the athlete, and 
the glands contribute to young love. There is 
room here, then, for reverence, and for gratitude 
(to strangers): but little enough for pride! 

Secondly, suspicion. We live dangerously, 
refusing the safety and comfort of seats, because 
(as we put it) ‘‘ we have been had that way 
before.” But it is never true. We have never 
been had that way. Other ways, yes—perhaps 
too many; but all experience is new, and to be 
had the same way twice is literally impossible. 
This is why there is no true solace in the heavy 
brow and the surly negation. To suspect others 
of wanting to do us down is merely to cocker 
ourselves up: it is the folly of self-respect, 
masquerading as self-reliance. And to rely upon 
oneself, in a world full of earthquakes, taxes, 
aeroplanes, lovers, policemen, enemies and 
friends, is pure madness. To lean on a broken 
teed would be solid insurance by comparison. 

Of course, it must be admitted, there are gifts 
and gifts. If the Trojans had looked a gift- 

fse in the mouth, they might have seen the 
points of spears. But they had at least the 
warning of open war: my protest is only against 
that state of mind which assumes that a gift 
must come from enemies. There are other 
motives besides greed and deceit. April does 
hot shine garlanded for the sole purpose of turn- 
ing me inte fools. ae brothers (with whom 
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e may as well, you know: for we hav 
nothing else on earth to trust. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Opinions and their expression. 
4 Letters om topical subjects, iatended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRIANON 


SIR,—In your notice of my book, ‘ The Tragedy 
of Trianon,’ you make the following. statement : 


eventually have led both to frontier readjustments .and 
improvement in the lot of the Hungarian minorities. 


Will you be good enough to specify some of the 
‘** welcome signs ’’ which you say would have in time 
improved the lot of the Hungarians and led to frontier 
readjustments. I have looked for them but I have 
discovered no trace of a movement in that direction. 
On the contrary the relations between Hungary and 
her neighbours in the early part ‘of last year -could 
not have been worse. In Czechoslovakia, for 
instance, a policy of penalizing Hungarians “was 
systematically pursued. Take any provision which 
you like in the Minority Treaties : language, schools, 
local areas, law courts, citizenship, pensioners, ‘free- 
dom of speech and of the Press, cultural institutions, 
religious liberty—and you will find that the Treaty 
was not observed. In relation to the so-called land 
reform system, colonization, the disposal of residual 
estates, preferential treatment, corrupt political deal- 
ings and graft were and are practised. 

If you have any specific information to the con- 
trary—any action, political, economic, or judicial— 
which can be interpreted as “‘ welcome signs” of 
reconciliation, I shall ‘be grateful to follow up any 
clue in order to revise my statements in .a new edition 
of my ‘book. Also I would like to know something 
about the ‘* machinery of readjustment ’’ which was 
** set up” and has “ now been smashed.’’ 

My observations lead to the conclusion that the 
treatment of minorities has in some respect improved 
since the Rothermerian ‘“‘ disastrous policy” began. 
Censorship of the Press and suppression of free speech 
became more intense last autumn, because local 
elections took place, but the authorities in all the Suc- 
cession States have been influenced by public opinion 
abroad. The wide publicity given in the Press and 
discussions in the House of Lords on the effect of 
the Treaty of Trianon have done good. 

The Governments of the Succession States are highly 
susceptible to foreign opinion which affects their 
economic, financial, as well as their political interests. 
The object in explaining, or, if you like, denouncing 
the Treaty of Trianon in its actual operation is to 
inform public opinion, a factor which in itself is in 
favour of peace. 1 have yet to learn that ‘the way 
to redress wrongs is to ignore their existence : cover- 
ing up a seething pot is not the best way to prevent 
an explosion. 

I am, etc., 


‘Rosert Donatp 
41 Rutland Gate, S.W.7 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘‘ Before Lord. Rothermere 
launched his. revisionist propaganda, . Jugoslavia 
initiated conversations with Hungary which.led to a 
whole series of economic and. administrative; conven- 
tions, Thus, a situation _was_.created by one 
of the members of the . Little. Entente, which 


in time. would have inevitably. spread to the 


other members of that Alliance. 


Indeed, .in the 
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economic field some improvements were also made in 
the relations between Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. With the growth of this economic 
co-operation, political reforms would naturally have 
followed in due course. The trouble was that the 
Rothermere propaganda gave the Little Entente 
States a feeling of insecurity which put them on the 
defensive, with the result that this movement towards 
improved relations was slowed down. The conse- 
quence of this slowing down has been the postpone- 
ment of any appreciable improvement in the lot of 
the Magyar minorities. 

** Sir Robert says the ‘ governments of the Succes- 
sion States are highly susceptible to foreign opinion.’ 
They are! (vide the example I have given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph). The ‘ wide publicity given in 
the Press’ alluded to by Sir Robert has had precisely 
the effect I have explained above; and not by any 
means the effect claimed by Sir Robert Donald, Lord 
Rothermere, or any other participant in the ill-advised 
‘ revisionist ’ propaganda at present being conducted 
by amateur diplomats in this country.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


MRS. PACE 


SIR,—In your note of last week’s issue you 
suggest that Mrs. Pace is no more entitled to 
compensation for ‘‘ the loss and anxiety to which 
she has been put, terrible though these have been,’’ 
than any other person tried and acquitted. But 
Mrs. Pace’s case was not that of any other person. 
After she had been subjected to the misery of 
imprisonment for months, with the awful anxiety of 
a capital charge hanging over her, the judge found 
that there was no case to go to the jury, and 
Stopped the trial, merely directing the jury to give 
a formal verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.’’ 

There is surely no comparison between such a case 
and that of a person tried and acquitted in the ordinary 
way after full hearing of the evidence for and 
against. Impecunious persons might, as you 
suggest, try to get themselves arrested in order to 
secure subsequent compensation, if such compensa- 
tion were given as a matter of course to everybody 
acquitted on any charge: but it is difficult to see 
how such a consequence could follow on the giving 
of special compensation in such an obviously special 
case as Mrs. Pace’s. 

One cannot view calmly.a state of things in which 
persons may be seized and imprisoned for an 
indefinite time, with all the attendant misery and 
anxiety, and at the end dismissed for lack of 
sufficient evidence to try the case, with no redress. 

I am, etc., - 
BarBaRA Ayrton GOULD 

1 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8 


THE GUEST OF THE PERIOD 


SIR,—This ‘‘ gate-crashing,” i.e., that you refer 
to in your admirable article, together with the lack 
of restraint in dealing with it, are symptoms of the 
same disease. Publicity at any price is sought after 
by people who “ ought to know better’? and who 
display a kind of cowardice, following a line of no 
resistance by aping the manners of the vulgar. We can 
hardly be surprised if decent Society and the photo- 
cracy, poles though they .may be apart, came in the 
end to be broken on the same wheel. Let us be 
grateful to the few ‘‘ great houses ” that maintain a 
little dignity and to the quiet example set by a few 


(maybe impoverished) gentry up and down the length 
‘and breadth of this realm. Their weight is felt far 


more than their numbers would appear to warrant, 


‘and in that respect they may well be compared with 
‘those public prints which stand—to quote the 
‘Sarurpay Review in another, context—‘‘ for things 
‘incessantly menaced by ignorance and vulgar pas- 
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sion.’ For these also happily make their effect fe 
out of all proportion to their ‘‘ certified net sales,” 
I am, etc., 
L. B. G. J, 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS 


SIR,—May I ask the favour of space in you 
columns for the substance of the following? 

I am engaged in preparing a new edition of the 
letters of Robert Burns, re-edited from the origina 
manuscripts. Many of these are still in private hands, 
and some of them have not been examined by editors 
since they were first printed, a century or more ago, 

If owners of such letters will write to me in car 
of the Oxford University Press, Amen House, War. 
wick Square, London, E.C.4, I shall be most grateful, 
and shall be glad to make arrangements to visit their 
collections. 

I am, etc., 
J. De Lancey FEerRGuson 


{Several letters are held over owing to lack of space— 
Ep., S.R.] 


THE THEATRE 
UNDER TWO FLAGS 


By JOHN PALMER 

Paris 
ULLIN, Baty, Jouvet and Pitéeff, the four 

[LD xsoe producers of Paris, are now familiarly 
known as the ‘“Cartel.’? Their financial 
interests are in no way connected. Each is a 
different from the other as could possibly be desired. 
There is no organized collaboration between them, 
They have, however, been prompted into a fairly 
constant interchange of views by the force of 
circumstances, and have been brought, almost 
necessarily, together in sympathy and self-defence. 
There is nothing sinister or conspiratorial about the 
“*Cartel.’”” Each of the four lets the other know 
what he is doing, and lets the public know. They 
recommend and advertise one another. They, 
present a united front to the critics, mostly 
dramatic authors, who are far too busy praising 
one another to be of any real use to the public 
The members of the ‘‘ Cartel’’ are also united in 
their attitude to the various combinations, amatory 

or financial, social or literary, which are pe a 
entering or leaving the stricken field of theatrical 
management in Paris to-day—that is to say, they 
will have nothing whatever to do with any of them. 
It all came of a critic arriving late for ‘ The 
Birds’ of Aristophanes. M. Dullin, who does 
not cater for a public which takes the play as tt 
takes an extra brandy and cigar after dinner, 
announced in the Press that he intended to shut the 
doors of his house as soon as his comedy bega, 
which was at a quarter to nine in the evening, at 
M. Dullin kept his word. The result was a riot 
among the persons who found themselves excluded, 
in which, alas! most of the dramatic critics were 
involved. A newspaper battle ensued of the kind 
which sometimes occurs in London when a critic 
forgets to remember that he is the grateful guest of 4 
manager in need of encouragement, or neglects to 
praise a popular favourite, or, what is usually more 
serious, praises him in a way to which he i 
unaccustomed. M. Dullin was threatened with 

excommunication and loss of publicity unless 
apologized. He, however, is a stubborn fellow. 
He did not see why he should apologize to a number 
of people who, not content with being late for 4 
function to which he had invited them, resented 
their own bad manners to the extent of spoiling 
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the occasion for everybody else who attended it. 
The affair spread rapidly, and soon the whole 
Press was involved. 
It was then that M. Dullin, thinking himself alone, 
suddenly found that he had friends who were pre- 
to stand by him whatever happened. The 
critics were hostile. Theatrical Paris looked on 
maliciously, dropping a word here and there to 
embitter the controversy. But there, suddenly, 
were the four just men, and the Press was given 
to understand that, if it ignored one of them, it 
would have to ignore them all. That put rather a 
different aspect on the affair. The Paris Press 
could hardly reconcile itself to never saying any- 


. thing at all about the only four managers in France 


of whom the intelligent Press of other countries. 
ever say anything at all. There were negotiations, 
regrets, explanations. And Paris awoke to dis- 
cover the ‘‘ Cartel.’’ 

Three of its members are familiar to readers of 
the SATURDAY Review, where I have often des- 
cribed the work of M. Dullin, M. Baty and M. 
Pitéeff. M. Jouvet has been frequently mentioned, 
but not individually noticed. Perhaps the most 
charming thing about him is the extent to which he 
is continually surprised by his own success. And 
there is reason for his surprise. He makes no con- 
cession to the boulevards or to any clique or claque. 
He goes his own way and it is the bitter way of 
the younger generation. Among his authors are 
M. Jules Romain and M. Bernard Zimmer, neither 
of them of a compromising disposition. The 
success of his recent production has surprised him 
most of all. ‘ Siegfried’ by Jean Giraudoux is a 
profoundly disconcerting composition. It is at the 
same time a melodrama, a dramatic essay in moral 
philosophy, a psychological diversion, and a com- 
parative study of the French and German racial 
temperament. It is by turns childish and pro- 
found, tedious and illuminating. 

In 1914, at the very beginning of the war, a 
soldier who could not be identified and who had lost 
his memory, passed through the German hospitals. 
The authorities gave him the benefit of the doubt. He 
was accepted as a German subject, and he found a 
German godmother in Eva, who called him 
Siegfried and taught him to read and write, for he 
had forgotten everything and had to begin again at 
the beginning. At the opening of the play he has 
become a man of importance in the country of his 
adoption. He represents and helps to rule an 
enlightened Germany. Old Germany, however, is 
restively incarnate in the person of an aristocratic 
Count Zelten, who meditates a revolution. Siegfried, 
according to Zelten, does not represent the true 
Germany. He cannot be German at all. He thinks too 
much and feels too little. He must, in fact, be a 
Frenchman, and Zelten sets out to prove it. The dis- 
covery of Siegfried in a German hospital coincided 
with the disappearance of a brilliant young author, 
Jacques Forestier, from the French army. Zelten, 
Suspecting that the two are identical, arranges to 
confront Siegfried with Geneviéve, the girl to whom 
Forestier was engaged to be married before the war. 
The confrontation takes place. Geneviéve recognizes 
Forestier-Siegfried, who must now choose between 
two allegiances. Ultimately he chooses France, but 
hot without regret and for reason more instinctive 
than rational. 

I feel that some patience has been necessary to 
get through even this brief outline of the story. 
The plot is extravagantly artificial, and yet it con- 
trives at the same time to be distressingly ingenuous. 
And the details are more extravagant and more 
ingenuous than the outline. But the play is justified 
by its substance. The theme of it is nothing less 

n the character and relationship of the two 
fations on which the immediate future of Europe 


largely depends. Siegfried-Forestier, French by 
origin and German by education, hesitating between 
his French sweetheart and his German godmother, 
presents that theme with a simplicity which reminds 
us of the medieval mystery and the melodrama of 
the early nineteenth century—an analogy which is 
strengthened by the style in which the play is 
written. These people talk like a book, and they 
glory in it. The play is literary in its dialogue and 
theatrical in its incidents. It is abstract and 
philosophical in its intention, but the philosophy is 
expressed in terms of comic opera revolution, and 
the comic opera revolution is accompanied by such 
gestures and speeches as Sheridan might have 
parodied in ‘ The Critic.’ 

The result, however, is oddly moving—the most 
moving play on a great historic theme since ‘ Le 
Tombeau sous L’Arc de Triomphe.’ The presenta- 
tion of the characteristics of the two nations, and 
the constant suggestion as to how they may supple- 
ment one another, how they are, indeed, essential 
to one another, is masterly. The sincerity and 
depth of the author’s conception causes us to lose 
sight of the motley form in which he has chosen to 
convey it, and there are moments when the naive 
complications of the story enhance the force of its 
message. 

All that queer machinery of the soldier who has 
lost his identity and has learned, secretly against 
the grain, to be the hero of a country not his own, 
compresses and intensifies the contrast which it is 
the author’s aim to present and to explain. It has 
the effect of emphasizing that the French and 
German mind are essential to each other, owing to 
their very incompatibility; that in a sense there 
could hardly be a France without a Germany or a 
Germany without a France; and that the good 
European must fundamentally partake of both. It 
is a play which could not possibly have been pro- 
duced six years ago, and it is frankly regarded in 
Paris not only as a play but as a political event. 

The play, as may be imagined, owes much to 
the producer and his company. M. Jouvet has 
never shown to better advantage as a producer. 
His new German interiors are exactly right—not, 
of course, in the sense of being a reproduction of 
any interior that ever existed in Germany or any- 
where else, but as a simplified expression of the 
German mind. His conduct of the action is 
extraordinarily just in its rhythm and emphasis, 
and there are some scenes, notably the meeting 
between Zelten and a French friend of pre-war 
days, that owe as much to M. Jouvet as to 
M. Giraudoux. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—125 


Set sy L. P. HartLey 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a description, in 
not more than 300 words, of a New Rose. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Sonnet in 
the manner of Christina Rossetti, entitled 
‘ Disappointed,’ and introducing the line 


Nor right nor wish to call my soul my own. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 125m, 
or LITERARY 125s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 
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: iii, Where a word-limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 
iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
* the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
. returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach.the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, July 30, 1928. The results will be announced 
m the issue of August 4. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 123 


Set sy T. EARLE WELBY 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a. Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sonnet ‘ On 


First Looking Into FitzGerald’s Omar.’ It is hardly 


necessary to remind competitors of the sonnet by 
Keats. Entries may be serious or comic. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a limerick, on 
any more or less topical subject, so written that 
though the terminal words do not rhyme the 
substitution of words equivalent in meaning would 
produce a rhymed limerick. As a rough indication 
of what is required—it is not quite: 

There was a young man up a tree 
Who was horribly bored by a wasp, 


but what that would be if “ wasp ’”’ and “ bee ” were 
terms for the same insect. 


REPORT FROM MR. T. EARLE WELBY 


123A. Competitors seem to have had some 

difficulty in deciding whether to follow Keats almost 
line by line, with an effect of nothing better than 
burlesque, or to write independently. All the same, 
only two out of many entries fell utterly below the 
standard that is maintained in these competitions, 
one of the delinquents being a competitor who 
obviously does not know the nature of a sonnet and 
the other, I suspect, being one who has never looked 
into FitzGerald. A certain freshness distinguishes 
the entry by George Baker : 

Let me be fair: if I had lived among 

These blind, benighted Persians, man and boy, 

I might have written verse as vile as his. 
Two contributions by Pibwob have meritorious 
lines. R. Graham is pleasantly satirical about 
Tennyson, perhaps in temporary forgetfulness of 
Tennyson’s admiration of FitzGerald. Maxime 
Dubius has some neat phrases and a _ good 
conclusion : 

for the God that arrai 
Has granted last. 

W. R. Dustan has the happy idea that he chanced 
upon FitzGerald’s Omar while searching for acrostic 
clues in the SaTuRDay : 


Whose name begins with K and ends with U? 

Was my perpetual query; till, by chance, 

FitzGerald’s Omar opened to my view 

And yielded_up its secret at a glance, 

“With Kaikobad the Great and Kaikhosru.” 
Lester Ralph shows his usual skill, with a little less 
than his usual inspiration. F. E. S. W. has four 
good lines in a somewhat too conventional 
sonnet. C. G. Box seized on the fact that Omar 
was, if we may take his name literally, a tent-maker, 
like St. Paul. (Does he know the rather remark- 
able poem by Mr. Eugene Mason, published some 
thirty years ago and called, if memory serves me, 
‘The Two Tent-Makers’? It is worth looking at. 
At least some recollection of its argument and of 
certain phrases has remained with me all that time.) 
James Hall is another competitor to be commended. 
‘A Blind Understanding’ is a happy title for a 


sonnet by his Lady Temperance Worker, and the 
conclusion is excellent: 
Ah, well; at your door, Edward, lies the sin. 
“* Another, with a smack of bitters, please.’ 
The First Prize goes to David Nomad; the Seconq 
to Gordon Daviot. 


FIRST PRIZE 

Much I’ve rotated in the U.S.A., 

And many thriving States and cities seen. 

Round all the Western homesteads I have been 
Where gumps to Pussyfoot their service pay. 
I’ve gone without a drink the whole darn day, 

And heard the boneheads preaching : ‘‘Don’t demean 

Your intellec’ with drink. We want a clean 
America ’’ — and all the rest. But say! 


I gotta little book—I read it quick— 

A poem—Yes, don’t laugh !—A verse or two 

Would knock them cold. It’s what we want just now; 

Real cultured propaganda with a kick. 

Omar’s the name. He’s anti-Dry right through. 

And can he hand it out?—Gee, boys, and how!.., 
Davip Nomap 


SECOND PRIZE 


Much had I heard of the strange loveliness 
Of moral worth and its pugnacity, 
Of bloody heads unbowed in their duress, 
And souls alight with their own captaincy. 
In trailing clouds of glory was I shown 
The proofs of immortality, and urged 
To play the game, to contribute my own 
Joy to a needy earth; until there surged 
Doubt and rebellion in my youthful mind, 
And weary of poetic homily 
I turned a page in idle mood to find , 
Some verse that thundered less exhaustingly. 
And lo! I paused in glad amaze, for there . 
Was the whole continent of laissez faire ! 
Gorpvon Davior 
123B. Sample limericks, not all metrically satis. 
factory are: 
Should you take a very sharp knife, 
And happen to murder your spouse, 
When you come out of gaol 
You will find without doubt 
The Press will make you rich all your a7 


** Keep cool,’’ said Park-Constable Bryne, 
When he’d got Dr. Jekyll to witness: 
“Your tale—as you’ve spun it— 
Infers that you did it; 
For you turned into Hyde Park about eight-sixty.” 
James Hatt 


There was an old lady called Clegg, 
Who showed a remarkable limb. 
When admired for her calf 
She answered, ‘‘ Not moiety ! 
But praise me no higher, I beg.”’ 
Avice HERBERT 
Austin Kendall, Pearl, H. C. M., Angela Verne, 
who deals with the uninvited guest, all deserve 
mention. 

The First Prize goes to Issachar, and the Second 
to Lester Ralph. 

May I beg that the next time I am privileged to 
set a competition for the SatuRDAY no one will send 
in a rhyme beginning ‘‘ Dear Welby’’ or treat 
me as “‘ a topical subject ’’? I have no wish to be 
exposed to poets.’’ 


FIRST PRIZE 
There was a young man who said: ‘ This 
Would be a far heartier embrace 
Could I venture to think 
That policemen would shut an eye 
On such proofs of our mutual pleasure.”’ 
IsSACHAR 


SECOND PRIZE 
Did a “ stern call of duty ’’ make Jix, 
Involved in an intricate difficulty, 
Seek to “ probe to the hilt ’’ 
Hypothetical misdemeanour, 
And recklessly metaphors mingle? 


Lester RALPH 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXXXII 


HEN, in 1860, the Saturpay noticed ‘ The 
Woman in White,’ it summed up the 
qualities of Wilkie Collins very fairly: 
“Mr. Wilkie Collins is an admirable story-teller, 
though he is not a great novelist. His plots are 
framed with artistic ingenuity... He does not 
attempt to paint character or passion. He is not in 
the least imaginative. He is not by any means a 


master of pathos. The fascination which he 
exercises consists in this—that he is a good 
constructor.’’ There is not very much to add to 


that, if we are thinking of him at his best. 


* 
* * 


But Wilkie Collins was not by any means always 
alive to the nature of his special gifts and 
imitations. At one period he developed a 
didacticism for which it was impossible to find 
excuse, at another he fell into sentimentality over 
that most tiresome of subjects, the woman of easy 
virtue and uneasy conscience who swims to 
salvation in a flood of cheap tears. Now didacticism 
is not necessarily fatal to a novel. Genuine moral 
fervour may be an inspiration. But Wilkie Collins 
had no profound moral emotion, no exceptional 
insight into social problems, and didacticism did but 
get in the way of his narrative. As for the New 
Magdalen business, the last word was said on it by 
a cordial and illustrious admirer of his talent when 
Swinburne sighed for the moment at which novel 
readers would see the last reformed harlot vanish 
into space in the arms of the last clerical sceptic. 
The real Wilkie Collins was a dealer in plots, not 


a critic of life. 
* 


* * 


In the criticism of fiction, that difficult, thankless 
and so lightly undertaken business, it is almost the 
chief difficulty to decide how much value shall be 
allowed to the plot. We know. that in the very 
greatest imaginative literature the plot exists not 
that the characters shall remain in it but that they 
shall in the end transcend it, becoming persons of 
that world to which the creations of Shakespeare 
and Balzac alike belong. Leave out Balzac, who, 
for all his air of being a realist, was drunk with 
vision and who gave all his characters an intensity 
of will that breaks through all the network of 
circumstance, and who is there among novelists 
capable of giving his persons an entirely independent 
life? Cervantes did it once. One may doubt 
whether a third name can be brought into the 
argument. But in all the greater novelists there is 
some approach to that kind of success. Their 
characters are not wholly entangled in the plot. 
With a little imaginative goodwill we can conceive 
of them as in another setting than that which the 
novelist has provided. And yet the liberation is 
incomplete. 

* 
* 


The question arises whether, in nearly doing the 
higher thing, the novelist does not cause us a 
disappointment which, strictly as a novelist, he 
Would be wiser to spare us. Asked for a list of 
the greatest novelists, I should produce pretty much 

same list as the next man’s, only passing by some 
of those Russians for whom life is a paralytic’s 
Project of movement. But my list of the most 
Satisfactory novelists would be a very different 
affair, with no very big name in it. Of English 
novelists, are not Jane Austen and Trollope the most 
Satisfactory? And is either very great? And does 


not the novelist whose first concern is the plot often 
leave us more content than his better whose prime 
business is with character? 


* 
* * 


At his best, Wilkie Collins quietly sacrificed every- 
thing to his plot. Its development left little room 
for minute and vigorous characterization, and he was 
anxious for nothing more than a minimum of 
plausibility. One character he did invent brilliantly, 
Count Fosco, in ‘ The Woman in White.’ The 
SaTURDAY complained of that eccentric, ridiculous 
and terrifying creature that he remained to the end 
an enigma. That was true, but what else could he 
be in a book in which the writer has deliberately 
abandoned the novelist’s omniscence and told his 
story through the mouths of several of its characters? 
We get now this person’s view of him, now that 
person’s, never his creator’s. 

* 
* 


This device was a favourite with Wilkie Collins, 
and though it involved some awkwardnesses and 
some strain on credulity, it was often used by him 
very effectively. For one thing, it robbed the reader 
of the feeling that the novelist was deliberately 
holding back information that would elucidate the 
mystery. Here the reader was given the necessarily 
limited information possessed by A, there the 
fragmentary knowledge possessed by B, and so on. 
The piecing together came later, and if it left some- 
thing inexplicable in regard to character and motive 
that was only what we should expect. Events were 
explained clearly enough, with an admirable 
ingenuity: human nature, in which Wilkie Collins 
did not deal very lavishly, was allowed to remain an 
enigma. 

* 

* 


I have just been reading ‘ The Woman in White’ 
again, and I have found it very difficult to pause 
in the reading. It has in generous measure the 
faults common with its author. There is, for one 
thing, that reliance on mental or moral or physical 
feebleness which disfigures so much of the work of 
Wilkie Collins. He knew that he could get startling 
effects by postulating insanity or incapacity in his 
characters; he either did not see or did not care 
that where the will does not operate or the character 
is helpless much of the significance of the experience 
evaporates. For another thing, there is an 
unscrupulous assumption that conduct will accord 
with social convention in the case of every person 


of moral worth. 
* 


* * 


Of certain minor tricks, some of them very 
irritating, it is unnecessary to say anything. The 
point is that, the book once taken up, it is almost 
impossible to put it down. A certain traveller of 
Wilkie Collins’s generation, Dr. Wolff, when he was 
lecturing on his adventures, used to end by saying, 
‘* And how it pleased Almighty God to deliver me 
from being roasted by those savages in the stomach 
of the ox into which they had sewn me up I will 
relate at my next lecture.” That trick of the 
serial writer Wilkie Collins had, in perfection. But 
there was much more than trickery in his method of 
holding the reader’s attention. He was the anti- 
thesis of that writer of mystery stories of whom 
Oscar Wilde said that as one turned his pages the 
suspense of the author became intolerable. He 
excited his readers not through any display of his 
own curiosity but by showing us the eager and 
frightened inquisitiveness of those through whom he 
told his tale. 


STET. 


The Saturday Review 


REVIEWS 
THE ‘‘ PURE” PROSE STYLE 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


English Prose Style. By Herbert Read. Bell. 
Qs. 


HERE is no more dangerous subject for any man 

to choose, and it is only with misgivings that I 
even venture to comment on Mr, Read’s treatise. The 
critic has always an uneasy feeling that he may be 
asked how he himself would do the work he is engaged 
in analysing, and that is a perpetual cause of discon- 
certment to him. But to be obliged to supply the 
answer at every step of the argument is enough to 
try the hardiest nerves. 

Mr. Read’s nerves have not been quite equal to 
the ordeal. He writes ‘‘ a distinction which will only 
become clear as we proceed.’’ He writes also, ‘‘ In 
this passage the arrangement of clauses, and of 
words within clauses, is, as ever in Doughty’s writ- 
ing, most deliberately intentional.’’ Elsewhere he 
objects to the use of ‘‘ serenely ’’ and “‘ placid ’”’ in 
the same passage on the ground that they mean the 
same thing! Here is a more complicated example 
of his failure to observe his own precepts. ‘‘ Meta- 
phors,’’ he says, ‘‘ are widely used in prose writing, 
but only when the categories of prose and poetry are 
mingled or confused.’’ In another context he writes, 
‘* Antithesis operates by a tension or suspense 
between two ideas; the ball is sent over the net and 
the reader waits for its inevitable return.’’ This is a 
metaphor, which, even in expository prose, may not 
be so bad a thing as Mr. Read thinks; but it is a 
falsely applied metaphor and therefore condemnable, 
no matter what theory one may hold. The reference 
is evidently to the game of tennis, and it invites us to 
suppose that the effect of the antithetical style resem- 
bles the suspense we feel when a player strikes a ball 
over the net to his opponent. But in tennis there 
is no “‘ inevitable return,’’ otherwise the game would 
cease to exist. The suspense there felt is caused by 
the fact that we do not know whether the ball will 
be returned or not. The suspense of an antithesis 
is much more like that felt in music or in the steps of 
a dance where we wait with pleasure for what we 
know is coming. This, I venture to suggest, is really 
bad style. It is pretentious writing, because the author 
uses a figure the full meaning of which he has not 
thought out. 

But such blemishes are to be expected in any prose, 
even that of a writer on prose. It seems to me to be 
a more serious defect in Mr. Read’s book that he 
has not settled in his own mind the lines on which 
he wants to proceed. He begins with a strictly tech- 
nical examination of the elements of prose-writing, 
epithets, the sentence, the paragraph, and so forth. 


_ He proceeds to a Second Part under the heading 


‘ Rhetoric,’ where he examines exposition, narrative, 
fantasy, intelligence, and the like. Here he so expands 
his view that the purpose of the book seems to be 
lost. A treatise on English prose style is presumably 
intended to describe the technical methods by which 
prose serves the various ends for which it is com- 
monly employed. Mr. Read, however, discusses the 
ends themselves from quite different points of view. 
Under the heading of ‘ Fantasy,’ he quotes the whole 
of Southey’s ‘ Three Bears,’ and remarks that ‘‘ a 
primitive, or at least an innocent, outlook seems 
essential to a good fairy-tale.’’ To illustrate this 
dictum, he gives a long excerpt from a Russian fairy- 
tale, and then proceeds thus ; 


To pass to more sophisticated types of Fantasy, written as 
deliberate artifices, it is easy to quote many quasi-fantastical 
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compositions, but very few have the purity ot traditiong 


fairy tales. A ‘ Utopia,” or description of a fantasticy 
country and its civilization, might well exhibit all the charag 
teristics of pure Fantasy, but rarely does so because th 
writer has some ulterior satirical or moral aim, which ain 
directs his composition, fixes it in space and time, gives jt , 
basis of subjective intolerance. Such objections apply 
* Utopia ’ itself, to ‘ News from Nowhere’ and ‘ The 

of John Ball,’ to ‘ Erewhon’ and ‘A So = gy Age. They 
do not apply to some of the fantasies of H. G. Wells, who 
comes as near as any modern writer to a sense of 
Fantasy. He errs, as in ‘ The Time Machine,’ by imparting 
to his fantasies a pseudo-scientific logicality; it is as th 
having conceived one arbitrary fantasy he were compelled 
the habits of his scientific training to work out the cop, 
sequences of this fantasy. Real fantasy is bolder than this; 
it dispenses with all logic and habit, and relies on the forg 
of wonder alone. 


These remarks may or may not be useful in them 
selves as comments on the works the author mentions 
or as illustrations of what it is he means by Fantasy, 
But they are concerned with spirit, not with method: 
with style, in the strict sense, that is to say with the 
composition of English prose, they have nothing a 
all to do. 

For this reason, Mr. Read’s book is a disappoint. 
ment long before one has come to the end of it, all 
the more because it is exceedingly interesting 
while it keeps within its own proper province. But, 
ambitiously looking outside its own bounds, it does 
not sufficiently cultivate what lies inside them and is 
throughout rather scrappy and rambling. There is, 
for example, no reason why the chapter on epithets, 
excellent as far as it goes, should not have been 
followed by disquisitions on the other parts of speech 
and their use in English prose, which would have 
been more useful than the irrelevant and _ neces 
sarily inconclusive chapters on Fantasy and the like 
in the second part. 

On the whole, I should say that this book has 
been published without having been sufficiently 
pondered. Mr. Read, that is to say, has not worked 
out his ideas or the scheme in which he seeks to 
present them. His Introduction contains a curiously 
suggestive passage which bears out this view. Init 
he asks whether there is ‘‘ an abstract entity, an 
absolute or ‘ pure’ prose style, to which all styles 
approximate, or against which all styles are judged?” 
He concludes that at least a negative definition of 
perfection is possible, and then asks what English 
writers conform to it. The answer is strange: 

There is Berkeley, there is Swift, there is Sterne, there is 

Southey, and, if modern examples must be quoted, there is 

W. H. Hudson and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Yet in Berkeley | 

know there are terrible wastes, as in the ‘‘ Querist ” and 

‘* Siris ’? (where, too, there are the greatest delights); in 

Swift there are occasional lapses, due to anger or weariness; 

in Sterne the conversational ease is, after all, an instrument of 

limited range (it avoids what it cannot compass); ii 

Southey there are forlorn failures of interest—an objection 

I would also hold against W. H. Hudson and Mr. Shaw. 

Swift is the only one of these prose writers in whom we majy 

confidently expect no organic and inevitable lapses. 

If one could only discover just what Mr. Read 
means by this judgment, how far it depends on the 
‘* negative definition of perfection ’’ and how far that 
in itself is supposed to be important, his ideas would 
be easier to follow. 


HARD HITTING 


Heading for the Abyss. By Prince Lichnowsky. 
Translated by Professor Sefton Delmef. 
Constable. 25s. 


RINCE LICHNOWSKY’S reminiscences 

created a storm when published in Germany. 
In addition to the more important of his dispatches 
from London, where he was German ambassador 
from 1912 to the beginning of the war, they contain 
other important papers, and form one of 
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weightiest indictments of a country’s policy ever 
penned. Prince Lichnowsky’s contention is that 
German policy before the war was worse than a 
cfime, it was a mistake. The danger that 
threatened Germany came not from Petrograd, Paris, 
or London, but from Berlin and Vienna. ‘‘ Auto- 
cracy, incompetent statesmanship, militarism as a 
State within a State, the post-Bismarckian glorifica- 
tion of war, and last but not least, our alliance with 
Austria, lay at the root of the catastrophe. To 
these onc may add Herr von Holstein.”’ This is 
Prince Lichnowsky’s thesis. But he is almost as 
usparing in his criticism of Bismarck. In 1870- 
11 Bismarck ‘‘ had already reached and passed 
his zenith.”’ From the documents in ‘ Die grosse 
Politik’ we get the impression, he thinks, that 
Bismarck’s sleepless nights and neurasthenia had 
seriously affected his mental powers. He instances 
the reception given to a French proposal of disarma- 
ment in 1875. 

The view of the German ambassador at Paris, 
which was shared by the German _ military 
attaché, was that the French President and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs were filled 
with a sincere love of peace, and that France 
was unprepared for any immediate war. Bismarck 
informed them that ‘‘ France’s chief aim and object 
was to prepare her army for an early assault on 
Germany.’’ When a succeeding ambassador reported 
“as long as the French are in their present mood, 
I cannot believe that we have any reason to 
apprehend war from this quarter,” he received in 
reply a note in which he was informed that in face 
of such views the Imperial Government could hardly 
come forward in the Reichstag in support of the 
nw Army Bill. The report was withdrawn and 
neither the Emperor nor the Reichstag was allowed 
tolearn the truth. ‘‘ In order to justify new military 
grants,” writes Lichnowsky, ‘‘ perils were pro- 
daimed which never existed, and the taxpayer, both 
then and later, was deliberately misled by means 
of false statements. The same thing happened in 
I ” 

The alliance with Austria is called disastrous 
and insane. Austria was an “‘ effete old firm.’ 
“Nowhere but in Berlin, not even in Vienna, was 
this dynastic and medieval congeries of nationalities 
taken seriously.’’ With this view may be com- 
pared a sentence in a letter from Jagow, dated 
July 18, 1914: ‘‘ It is also arguable whether we are 
likely to find an alliance with that crumbling 
constellation of States on the Danube a good invest- 
ment.” In Lichnowsky’s judgment the whole policy 
of the Triple Alliance was mistaken. Its renewal, 
coupled with the failure to renew the Reinsurance 
Treaty with Russia, called into being the Franco- 
Russian treaty of 1892, Article 6 of which runs: 
“La présente convention aura la méme durée que 
la Triple Alliance,” a sentence, comments 
lihnowsky, ‘‘ that speaks volumes.”” The Triple 
i was but ‘“‘ folly made sacrosanct by its 
association with a great name.”’ 

But if Bismarck’s policy was bad, that of his 
successors was worse : 


».. the Post-Bismarckian Epigones looked upon the Austro- 
Magyar and Ottoman Empires, the two political invalids of 
rope, as the mainstays of their system. Not content with 
this, they let no opportunity pass of scaring Russia and of 
bullying England and France, and enesanally Japan and the 
United States into the bargain, if they got a chance. We 
began by driving Russia into the arms of France, and then 
Completed the business by driving her into the arms of 


The deepest-dyed villain of the piece was Holstein, 
éminence grise of the German Foreign Office, 
vhom Lichnowsky regards as ‘‘ the real begetter of 
the world war.’? The account of him is one of the 
Most interesting things in the book: 


Herr von Holstein, who by his intimates was considered 
to be not quite normal, was undoubtedly a man of intellect 
and knowledge. He was at the same time a master of 
intrigue. He wielded a fluent pen and knew the archives 
inside out. The Great Man, whose secretary he had been at 
St. Petersburg, and who had said of him that “he saw 
things that had no existence,’’ both used and abused his 
talents. Holstein was afterwards one of the first to betray 
the master, just as he had in earlier days betrayed Count 
Arnim, his chief at Paris. He knew not only how to impress 
his superiors but how to intimidate and even complete! 
dominate them. Politics were for him a game—a game wi 
enormous stakes. That politics also meant for him gambling 
for{ his own private ends, I should never have believed. 


The translator appends a note on the revelations 
made in 1925 of Holstein’s heavy speculations 
between 1875 and 1897. It appears that he 
habitually made use of official information and also 
that he ‘‘ even tried to manipulate German foreign 
policy for egoistic financial ends.’’ This was the 
man who, after the fall of Bismarck, guided German 
foreign policy, says Lichnowsky, ‘‘ with an 
ascendancy which knew practically no limits.” 
His power and influence ‘‘ he continued to possess 
even after his death.’’ His policy was ‘* capricious,” 
it ‘‘ lacked any big objective,’’ it was ‘‘ fantastic 
and whimsical and full of contradictions.’’ Holstein 
‘* quite lost touch with realities and lived in a world 
of illusions.’”” He died years before the war, of 
which Lichnowsky regards him as a_ principal 
author, and he is called, not surprisingly, ‘‘ a national 
misfortune.”’ 

The war was, in Lichnowsky’s view, the outcome 
of an entirely mistaken German policy: ‘‘ I have 
reproached our ‘ statesmen ’ not with their will for war 
but with their hasty decisions, their infatuation and 
their incompetence.’’ And again: ‘‘. . . to cause a 
war without having willed it, is an offence unpardon- 
able. No worse accusation can possibly be brought 
against a statesman.’’ His verdict is that Germany 
** just blundered into the world war by mistake.’’ 
Bismarck himself, as we have seen, is not spared 
censure: ‘In his great period the Iron Chancellor 
went with Russia and against Austria. In the 
period of his decline, he went with Austria and 
against Russia.’’ But Lichnowsky’s list of the more 
important mistakes of Bismarck’s successors fills 
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more than a page. It includes almost every 
decision of moment in German policy from the non- 
renewal of the treaty with Russia in 1890 to 
unrestricted submarine warfare. To the view that 
he himself was sent to London as a ‘‘ decoy duck ”’ 
and that the German Government was adopting 
the classic device of sending an ambassador who 
was deliberately deceived as to the intentions of his 
own government the better to deceive others, Prince 
Lichnowsky would probably not have subscribed. 
At least in regard to July, 1914, he hazards a doubt 
as to how far the ‘‘ so-called statesmen’’ of 
Germany ‘‘ had any clear idea of what they did 
want.’’ 


SIX SOLDIERS 


Six British Soldiers. By the Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


IR JOHN FORTESCUE takes six British 

soldiers: he does not say that they are the six 
greatest—indeed he excludes all the warriors of the 
Middle Ages and one or two notable modern figures, 
such as Wolfe—nor that there is any definite con- 
necting-link between them, except that they are 
‘“typical,’’ and that the problems which confronted 
them were typical of those with which every British 
general had to deal from the seventeenth century to 
the nineteenth.. They had, in fact, not only to lead 
an army, but to make it, since no organization for 
that purpose existed at home. And as the British 
Government, in the absence of any “‘ staff’’ as we 
understand the word, was generally without a plan 
either for military, or combined military and naval, 
operations, it usually fell to the general’s lot to 
dictate a military policy too. 

Each of these great soldiers—Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, Abercomby, Charles Stuart, Moore and 
Wellington—may be said to have created the army 
which he led to victory. From Cromwell’s New 
Model—‘‘ perhaps the most remarkable army that 
the world has ever seen’’—down to the famous 
Light Division, which owed its inspiration to Moore 
and was brought to such a splendid degree of 
efficiency by Wellington, we see that the British 
commander was an organizer and trainer, as well as 
leader in the field, to an extent seldom found in any 
other country. Wellington was perhaps the most 
fortunate of the six in this respect; for he followed 
Sir John Moore, and Moore, in Sir John Fortescue’s 
opinion, was ‘‘ the very best trainer of troops that 
we have ever possessed.’”” But in the ‘* moral 
training ’’ of the army, in the high standard of 
duty which he bequeathed, the hand of Wellington 
is more clearly seen to-day than that of any other. 
And as Sir John Fortescue says, the conditions of 
war change rapidly and the technical training of the 
soldier changes with them, but the moral training 
remains always the same. It is a point that 
Cromwell was the first to appreciate. 

Otherwise these six soldiers had little enough in 
common. The ruthlessness of Cromwell, the charm- 
ing manners and personal dishonesty of Marlborough, 
the gentleness of Abercromby—like ‘‘ a very good- 
natured lion,’’ as Bunbury described him—the cold 
efficiency of Wellington—it would be hard to 
imagine greater contrasts than these. But 
Cromwell gave his men the historic scarlet uniforms, 
Marlborough saw to their shoes, and Wellington 
insisted that they should no longer be herded 
together in barracks like cattle but should sleep 
every man upon his own iron bedstead. Sir John 
Fortescue brings out the personal character of each 
leader, while describing the campaigns of each at some 
length. He writes with all his usual vigour, and 
deals unsparingly with interfering admirals like 


Hood, no less than with his old enemies, the Whi 
politicians. He often throws new light on 4 
neglected campaign, as when he compares the 
strategy of Cromwell at Worcester with that of the 
Germans at Sedan; and his discussion of the use~ 
and misuse—to which we put -our incomparable 
opportunities of combined naval and_ mili 

operations during the eighteenth century is worthy 
of careful study in connexion with more recent 
events. He holds strong opinions and states them 
bluntly, even crudely; but it would be a bold critic 
that ventured to contradict him, and it will be a 
sad day indeed, both for students and the general 
reading public, if he ever begins to mince his words, 


ROGER BACON 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. Translated 
by R. B. Burke. 2 vols. Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 42s. 


HE mid-thirteenth century was an age of 

encyclopedias and of encyclopedic learning. The 
rush of new knowledge from the East through the 
gateways of Spain and Sicily had ceased, and its 
results were gradually spreading from hand to hand 
with such speed as manuscript transmission allowed; 
a century of university life had produced a technique 
of study and a curriculum which was sufficiently 
elastic to allow of the discussion of any subject that 
might happen to interest either teacher or scholars, 
The time had clearly come when the information at 
their disposal should be collected and brought into 
systematic form, ready to be confronted with the 
new instruments of thought which Aristotle’s teach 
ing had put into the hands of students. The task 
presented insuperable difficulty, once the 
preliminary one of collecting the various books in 
which the science of the time was_ preserved 
was surmounted, for even the most learned 
man of the time could have read but some 
few hundreds of tracts in addition to theology 
and classical literature; and all that was needed was 
a systematic classification and an industrious use 
of the medieval equivalent for scissors and_ paste. 
Two of these encyclopedias are still read to-day— 
though more for amusement than instruction—the 
work of Bartholomew the Englishman on ‘ The 
Properties of Things,’ and the gigantic ‘ Mirror’ 
of Vincent of Beauvais, drawn up at the expense of 
Saint Louis. Unfortunately, their compilers were 
utterly without any critical faculty, fact and fiction 
were put down side by side without discrimination, 
and when a contemporary speaks of them and books 
like them as ‘‘ vulgar and childish’? he is under 
stating the case. It is against the background 
formed by such works that the ‘ Opus Majus’ of 
Roger Bacon can be seen at its full value—not that 
this is an encyclopedia, though it is encyclopedic in 
its unity of purpose and scientific development. 

The story of the ‘Opus Majus’ is well known. 
Cardinal Guy de Foulques heard of Bacon’s projected 
work from one of his clerks, and asked for it to b 
sent him; Bacon replied and the Cardinal, now 
become Pope Clement IV (1265), again wrote order 
ing the work to be sent, secretly and without delay, 
in spite of any rules of the Franciscan . 
After some tentative work, Bacon set to work early 
in 1267 and in the course of the next twelve months 
wrote the greater part of the ‘ Opus Majus,’ here 
translated for the first time, and some supplementary 
treatises. Clement died in November, 1268, and we 
do not know whether he ever saw it, though what is 
thought to be the original manuscript of it is now 
in the Vatican library. The object of the work was 
to persuade the Pope, as the leader of Christendom, 
of the practical usefulness of scientific knowledge 
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and method. It consists mainly of three things: 
“a criticism of the spirit in which studies were then 

rsued, an attempt at a classification of the 
sciences, and an exposition of a new scientific 
method.’’ The subjects treated of more particularly 
jnclude a philosophy of history and a history of 
philosophy, philology, mathematics, astronomy and 
the calendar, geography, optics, and the physiology 
of sensation; the whole brought into relation with 
the ethical purpose of Christianity. 

The ‘Opus Majus’ was first printed in 1733 by 
Dr. Jebb; his edition was reprinted at Venice in 
1750. Dr. Bridges in 1897 re-edited Jebb’s version, 
adding a revised text of a part of it in 1900. Prof. 
Burke has translated this revised version with con- 
siderable accuracy but with a certain insensitiveness, 
as, for example, when he writes of St. Dionysius near 
Paris for St. Denis, or the Jannensian for the 
Genoese merchants, and even when a maladroit use 
of pronouns makes Adelard of Bath responsible for 
a work on the Eternity of the World. These are 
points for the medieval scholar, who is hardly likely 
to read Bacon in a translation; the ordinary reader 
will find Prof. Burke’s translation easy to read, and 
an introduction to one of the most acute minds of the 
thirteenth century dealing with matters that have 
not yet lost all interest to the modern mind. Bacon’s 
equation of sacred and profane history has no longer 
any value. It shows what was read at the time, 
but apart from that, it is remarkable how little 
there is to deny in his statements of fact—the 
astronomy and astrology being that universally 
accepted in his time. The large class of people 
interested in medieval history and thought as well 
as the smaller class of professed students of the 
subject owe a debt of gratitude to Prof. Burke for 
the valuable service he has rendered in opening out 
to them one of the master works of medieval thought. 


IN A VICTORIAN NURSERY 


A Book with Seven Seals. Anonymous. 
Cayme Press. tos. 6d. 


HE authorship of this remarkable book is not 

disclosed, but we are given to understand that 
all the characters in it ‘‘ lived and walked the 
earth.’” -We needed no such assurance. Anything 
more utterly and mercilessly lifelike than this 
picture of two little girls’ existence in a Victorian 
fursery, and afterwards in the drawing-room, it 
would be impossible to imagine. It is as though 
Mary Anne had kept a careful diary from the age 
of eight. Perhaps she did: it would be rather like 
her. At any rate she has forgotten nothing. 
Every detail in the daily life of herself and her livelier 
sister, Hetty, their unsatisfactory brother, their 
furse, their parents and their friends is here set 
down, without embroidery or affectation; with a 
certain humour, it is true, an undercurrent of 
friendly irony, which cannot be entirely concealed; 
but with no attempt to make a story of it or 
dramatize it—only an honest endeavour to give us 
the plain truth, and every word of it. 

It is an ordinary enough corner of life that is 
thus disclosed to view, as though a front wall had 
suddenly fallen down in a street of prim Victorian 
houses. Nothing much happens. Such events as 
there are occur in the grown-up or drawing-room 
Stage of the book; whereas it is to the chapters 
dealing with the nursery, if we are not mistaken, that 
Most readers will return again and again. As in all 
Marrations of fact for its own sake, their flavour 
improves on re-reading. To quote them is to 
faricature, for their effect is cumulative. The 
Picture of young Roger being fed with almonds 
and raisins in church to keep him quiet, while his 
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(Cambridge English Classic Series) 

This third volume of Butler’s Complete Works contains, 
under the comprehensive title of Satires and Miscellaneous 
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in the late A. R. aller’s editions of Hudibras (1905) 
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By Sir Georcs Younc, Br, M.A.(Cantab), 
Hon LL.D. (St Andrews) 
Demy 8vo. 15s net 

“The rules of English verse have in different ages been 
the subject of lively discussion among scholars. . . . Addic- 
tion to the art of verse translation and official concern 
in the curriculum of secondary schools brought me to 
think there was something yet to he said, in the shape 
of a — Prosody on inductive lines; one that should 
investigate the practice of the most excellent of our 
metrists, and lay down the rules of verse as found to 
have been observed by them.”—From the Preface. 


ASPECTS OF DOCTOR 


JOHNSON 


By E. S. Roscoz. Crown 8vo. 6s net 
The studies contained in this book are united by a 
common motive—the illustration and illumination of the 
character of Dr Johnson. . . . They fall into three groups. 
The first, entitled ‘“‘ Johnson’s Character,’ contains essays 


Johnson out of town, and comprises two essays: “‘ The 
Trip to Harwich,” and “In the Country.” 
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sisters had to kneel up straight and say the 
responses audibly—they being the  parson’s 
daughters and expected to set an example—is one 
of many that linger in the memory. So does that 
mysterious top shelf of Nurse’s in the nursery cup- 
board, where she kept good things which were sent 
to her from her parents’ farm in the country, 
including some fat, home-cured bacon from which 
she cut one rasher every Sunday morning. There 
is something so adventurous about a_ child’s 
existence that even little details like these, if faith- 
fully recorded, are as exciting now as ever they were. 

It would be absurd to pretend that there is no 
conscious art in this book. The author does not 
wield the pen of a practised writer—expressions 
like ‘‘ different to’’ occur too often for that—but 
she has a power of observation and a memory so 
astonishing that it is impossible to doubt that she 
has deliberately cultivated these gifts, already 
generously bestowed on her by nature. The result 
is a book unlike any other: a record so complete— 
it is a long book—and so convincing that for once it 
is no mere form of words to say that we feel we 
must have known these people in real life. It is 
just a little episode, quite unimportant in itself, 
suddenly recaptured as by a miracle, whole and 
living, from the very edge of forgetfulness—from a 
period which is but just slipping from our memories ; 
from an England which is even now quickly 
fading in the recollection of those who knew it well. 


JOLLY JACK TAR 


The Post-Captain or The Wooden Walls Weil 
Mended. By John Davis. New edition. 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


HERE seems to be some doubt as to the precise 

date when the ‘‘ Jolly Jack Tar,’’ as we know him 
to-day, first burst upon the world of fiction. Smollett 
has as good a claim as anyone to be regarded as his 
creator; but we might never have had the perfected 
type, as we meet him in Marryat, if this curious and 
entertaining work, ‘ The Post-Captain’ (written by 
John Davis, says Mr. R. H. Case in the introduction, 
though it is attributed to three separate authors in the 
British Museum catalogue) had never been published. 
Here we get for the first time the pleasantly familiar 
jargon of sea metaphors. Our heroes get ‘‘ spliced ’’ 
—too often, in point of fact—and when they hear an 
unlikely story they say, ‘‘ Tell that to the Marines,”’ 
though never to the ‘‘ horse-marines.’’ It was suffi- 
cient to wear a red jacket to be John Davis’s butt— 
a “* lobster ”’ in fact. Phrases that have become only 
too familiar occur on every page. What is new is the 
delightful, rollicking, irresponsible ‘‘ plot,’’ in which 
elopements on land (to the discomfiture of the military) 
and desperate engagements at sea follow each other in 


breathless succession ; and the live, vigorous, if some- 


times rather course dialogue, which gives such an air 
of verisimilitude to this utterly impossible tale. 

The book first appeared in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and was fairly described as ‘‘com- 
prehending a view of naval society and manners ” as 
they existed at that time. This is how Captain Bril- 
liant made love : 


“ Good God!” cried he, “ how. lovely you look! thought 

: wif handsome ; but ! ! Oh! 
you! you are a goddess 

One of his Lieutenants, who rejoices in the name of 

Hurricane, is at least equally “‘ forthcoming ’’; but 

the other, a young gentleman mamed Echo, confesses 


to the same disability that handicapped the hero jg 
‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ He explains to his Captain; 


I am a bad hand at fine speeches alongside of a modeg 
irl. Amongst the blowings in the Haymarket or aboy 

ent Garden, I have more impudence than a highwayman; 
but a modest girl always heaves me aback, and I make 
stern-way. 


No matter, says the Captain, ‘‘ squeeze her hand.” 
“* My hand, Sir,’’ replies Echo, ‘‘ is as hard as a three. 
inch plank.’’ To which the Captain answers shrewdly, 
‘* Women love hard hands!’’ The book is full of 
such childish wisdom. 

These sailors bow to their superiors instead of salut. 
ing, and the casual way they allow ladies on their 
ships, and transfer them to passing vessels when they 
grow peevish, would make a modern admiral’s hair 
turn grey—and is perhaps a libel on the Navy of 
their own time. There is a sneering allusion to the 
vegetarian movement, which was then obtaining some 
support in fashionable circles, and a description of a 
runaway wedding at Gretna Green, which has real 
historical interest. But the liveliest episode in the 
book is the elopement of Echo with a wealthy heiress, 
in which adventure he is assisted by his shipmates, 
and also by ‘‘ that man of unsubdued confidence,” 
Captain Tempest, R.N. This is how he proposed the 
matter : 


** Sophonisba! I say, will you shove off with me?’ 

My dear Echo.”’ 

“*T say, if you don’t consent, I will run and jump over 
board.”’ 

Sophonisba was silent: but she cast a look of tenderness 
at Echo, and heaved a sigh. 


Who, indeed, could have resisted them! Not 
Sophonisba. Nor the wretched ‘‘ Mounseers ” neither, 
when they met them on the high seas ! 


RADCLYFFE HALL’S 


THE WELL 
OF LONELINESS 


A new long novel by the author 
of Adam’s Breed which was awarded 
both the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize 
and the James Tait Black Memorial 
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LIMITATIONS OF MUSIC 


The Limitations of Music: A Study in sthetics. 
By Eric Blom. Macmillan. 6s. 


INCE the publishers issued this book with the 
Bsiees ready cut, I have been unable to put it to 
Sidney Smith’s test, as suggested by Mr. Blom, of 
cutting the pages and smelling the paper-knife. The 
more lengthy process of reading it has not proved 
arduous, for Mr. Blom writes in a lively style and 
always has something interesting to say in illustration 
of his thesis. Indeed, the value of his essay lies 
rather in what he lets fall by the way than in the 
thesis itself—a criticism which applies to most 
gsthetic treatises. Up to a point his contention that 
a composer, like any artist working in any other 

ere, must observe the limitations of his medium is 
true enough, and, indeed, axiomatic. Mr. Blom may 
be suspected of advancing his theory in the particular 
form which he has chosen, in order to pay tribute 
to Mozart, whom, like many of his contemporaries, 
he prefers to Beethoven. But it is only by exalting 
artistic perfection in the manner in which a thing is 
said over the thing said that Mozart can be set above 
his great successor. Mr. Blom even goes so; far as 
to be glad that Mozart died when he did, because he 
perceives in the composer of ‘ The Magic Flute ’ signs 
of a tendency to overstep those limitations, which 
had made his music so perfect. He deplores this 
“reaching-out towards Beethoven, towards Weber, 
towards Wagner . . . ” because he cannot bear to 
think of Mozart writing anything less perfect in finish 
than ‘ Figaro’ and the G minor Symphony, even 
though the loss of that kind of perfection should be 
compensated for by a greater profundity in the ideas 
expressed. 

In effect Mr. Blom is trying to find a way round 
the old problem posed to the art critic by the perfect 
miniature, which cannot be said to be less beautiful 
in its way than a great canvas by Veronese, and to 
the literary critic by the exquisite lyric, which is 
certainly not inferior in execution to an epic or a five- 
act tragedy. And sometimes Mr. Blom bends the 
facts to suit his answer. We cannot, for instance, 
go all the way with him when he says, very 
persuasively : 

Where Beethoven makes people think of Fate in person 
tapping at the door, a similar idea by Mozart 
would only have the a ance of a_ beautifully-wrought 
door-knocker capable of making an agreeable noise and 
announcing no message of any special import. But the 
point is that the fashioning of a door-knocker is well within 
the activities by which art justifies its existence, while Fate’s 
doings are beyond music, which they may indeed influence to 
By carentaes, but of whose substance they cannot become 
In the first place Mozart’s music does seem to some 

of us to bear a message of import, and one need go 
no further than the famous first movement of the 
€ major quartet, which Mr. Blom seeks to condemn 
because the much-debated opening ‘“‘ will not fit in, 
stylistically, with the smooth allegro that follows, or 
in fact with anything that comes after.’’ That 
8 a piece of special pleading which it would take 
foo much space to controvert. Secondly, to compare 
Mozart’s music to a beautifully wrought door-knocker 
fives Mr. Blom’s case away, since it reduces his music 
to the level of ‘‘ applied art.’’ 

But, if we cannot swallow Mr. Blom’s thesis whole 
Ror accept his admittedly arbitrary award of marks 

various kinds of good conduct to the several com- 
Posers discussed, there is no music-lover who will not 
a some profit and entertainment from his book. 
His judgment of contemporary composers: is conspicu- 
Busly sane and broadminded, while his approach to 

great masters is, as will be inferred from what has 
llready been said, nearly always along fresh paths 
his own making. H 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartley 


The Titan. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

The Bonney Family. By Ruth Suckow. Cape. 
4s. 6d. 

The Road to Heaven. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Cressida: No Mystery. By Mrs. Belloc- 

Lowndes. Heinemann. 6s. 


By Thomas Beer. 


weapon in the novelist’s armoury, has now 

fallen out of favour. Its use has passed to 
writers of ‘‘ thrillers,’ who rely upon it almost 
entirely. | Some serious novelists still keep up a 
bowing acquaintance with it, calling in its aid to 
enliven a slow-moving situation or a carefully 
developed character-study; but on the whole it is 
avoided as something not quite respectable, not quite 
fair, a device unworthy of the high aims of art. 
This is a pity. The reader naturally wants to 
know ‘‘ what happens next ’’; it is an essential part 
of narrative, and has been ever since the first story 
was told, to provoke this curiosity. There are 
several reasons for its present-day neglect. One is 
that excitement and suspense have been wrongly 
identified with the artificial, mechanical ‘‘ plot,’’ in 
whose constricting, if supporting, clasp the novel 
languished too long. Like a man who has suffered 
under a strenuous discipline the novel, once it was 
free, was determined to show its independence of 
external restraints, to move in whatsoever direction 
it chose, or even not to move at all. Such a 
reaction was to be expected and was in many ways 
salutary. There is another reason why the modern 
novelist fights shy of suspense. Life to-day being 
what it is, unromantic, uneventful, free from 
climaxes and almost free from anticlimaxes, the 
novelist who wants to hold the mirror up to his 
time cannot faithfully supplement the mirror’s 
reflection with inventions of his own. But perhaps 
the chief reason why in reading contemporary fiction 
we miss the sense of wanting to turn over the 
page, or to skip, or to look on to the end, is that 
nowadays many novels—and some of those the 
most admired—are not written by true novelists. 
They are written by self-conscious, intelligent 
people with a certain gift and a certain desire for 
self-expression, who have chosen the novel as the 
most convenient vehicle for putting their thoughts 
before the public. 

Mr. Theodore Dreiser stands between the old 
and the new: indeed he is an omnibus writer, and 
nearly every quality the novelist possesses can be 
found in his pages, even (though this is very rare) 
a piece of fine writing. ‘ The American Tragedy, ’ 
of course, looked forward to its end with an 
intensity almost unique among novels. ‘ The 
Titan’ is much more static. It takes up the 
story of Frank Algernon Cowperwood where ‘ The 
Financier ’ left it off; and the earlier book, which 
closed with Cowperwood’s discharge from prison, 
gave more sense of climax than its sequel gives. 
One takes up ‘ The Titan’ feeling that Dreiser 
must surely have shot his bolt; he cannot revive 
and maintain interest in this unscrupulous, hard- 
hearted, brilliant financial adventurer for another 
six hundred pages. Yet he almost succeeds. He 
depicts | Cowperwood’s rehabilitation as a 
millionaire. The scene is changed from Philadelphia 
‘to Chicago—the youthful, sprawling, growing 
Chicago, full of immense possibilities but ignorant 
of its strength. Cowperwood and Chicago are two 


Tw element of suspense, once an honoured 


aspects of the Titan, the emerging commercig 
spirit of modern America. Politics, business ang 
love-making are the material from which the book 
is made. Cowperwood is almost equally successfyj 
at all three; it is only a combination of financig 
magnates, no less crooked and grasping than him 
self, that ultimately defeats him. The uncertaj 
as to whether he will prevail against his enemies 
or not helps the reader on through many wast 
places interesting and indeed comprehensible only ty 
those thoroughly versed in the technicalities 9 
American business and political methods. Cowper. 
wood’s loves at first appear to be a procession, 
one succeeding or accompanying another with little 
perceptible quickening of the tempo, but at lag 
Berenice appears and overshadows the rest. She 
catches his imagination and apparently holds it as 
neither of his other wives had done; and it jg 
suggested that though the more superficial of his 
passions found satisfaction in yet other women, he 
never lost his regard for Berenice. The ‘ Titan’ 
is a most unpleasant picture of American life—one 
wonders if Mr. Dreiser realizes how unpleasant. He 
is at pains not to subordinate life to morality; a 
such pains, indeed, that he seems to think the force 
and vitality of Cowperwood’s personality atone for 
the caddishness and crookedness of his behaviour 
and for his lack of heart. Summing his hero up ia 
‘The Financier’ Dreiser finely says: ‘‘ he had a 
soul as bereft of illusion as a windless moon.”’ But 
now Cowperwood’s materialistic outlook seems to 
have generated a scepticism, even in his ow 
creator: 

The world is dosed with too much religion [Mr. Dreiser 
says]. Life is to be learned from life, and the professional 
moralist is at best but a manufacturer of shoddy wares... 
there have sprung up social words and phrases expressing a 
need of balance, of equation. These are right, justice, truth, 
morality, an honest mind, a pure heart—all words meaning: 
a balance must be struck. 

Mr. Dreiser accepts too blindly the truth of this 
view, and compromise has got into his blood. Less 
impartially presented, with waves of righteous indig- 
nation breaking over him, Cowperwood would bea 
more human figure; as it is he tends to be an abstrae 
tion. But Titans are abstractions. Mr. Dreiser 
always has some right on his side. 

Miss Ruth Suckow’s Iowans are very different. 
For one thing they are poor, and think in tens of 
dollars, not in millions. Everything about them is 
minute and detailed, not grandiose or titanic. ‘ The 
Bonney Family,’ as its name suggests, is concerned 
exclusively with family life, and Miss Suckow is 
one of the few American writers living who knows 
what a family is like, and one of the few who can fit 
a life into its environment, without making it too 
large or too small or entirely unrelated. She follows 
the careers of a Nonconformist minister’s children 
over a space of twenty years; she makes them sym 
pathetic and she tells us a great deal about them 
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But she does not give the feeling of the passing of 
time; the story has no movement, it is like a succes- 
sion of pictures. Miss Suckow’s work is thoughtful 
and thorough and sympathetic and perceptive and 
truthful : if only she could make it a little meretricious ! 

Mr. Thomas Beer succeeds where she fails. ‘ The 
Road to Heaven’ is as full of tricks as a cartload 
Mr. Beer has a kind of topsy-turvy 
technique which introduces everything in an unex- 
pected place and at an unfamiliar angle, like the 
figures in Tintoretto’s pictures. The book is all spots 
and splashes; it seems to take place in time, but it 
is only faintly consecutive and when three of the chief 
charcters are suddenly killed off, one can scarcely call 
it a coincidence, so little attention has been paid to 
the relationship between cause and effect. 

What a relief to turn to Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
whose notion of chronology is exact, who pays strict 
attention to probability, and who courts her reader’s 
interest instead of flouting it. ‘ Cressida: No 
Mystery ’ is a delicate, almost an exquisite piece of 
work, the best thing Mrs. Lowndes has done for a 
long time. All the characters are drawn with subtlety ; 
the atmosphere of the country-house party is perfectly 
rendered. Her subject is her speciality, murder; and 
she achieves the triumph of making a deliberate 
murder plausible and even convincing. The story is 
short, not at all melodramatic, but its interest 
increases with every page and becomes in the end 
well-nigh unbearable. Mrs. Lowndes is to be con- 
gratulated on a distinguished piece of work. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Coast of Pleasure. By Grant Richards. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


THIS is, in its way, one of the most pathetic books of the 
year. Mr. Grant Richards feels for the French Riviera “‘ a 
devotion that has endured for more than thirty years.’”” He has 
already forgotten more about Monte Carlo and Nice than most 
of us will ever know. He tells us exactly what to wear, and 
how to behave as we enter the Casino, with an authority which 
we shall not dare to dispute. As to the best food and where to 
get fit, he is too often content to quote Mr. John Prioleau, so 
that there we may reserve the right to our, own opinions, But 
the tragedy of the book is that underneath all this determined 
optimism, this loud praise of things as they are, one seems to 
detect a lurking doubt, a haunting, growing fear that the 
Riviera too has taken tha wrong turning, like so many other 
pleasant European things—has become merely noisy instead of 
gay, vulgar instead of wicked. Mr. Grant Richards praises 
bravely, but he cannot resist an occasional backward glance at 
King Edward’s golden days. Why, even the champagne— 
there’s “‘a headache with every bottle’? nowadays! And if 
the Riviera doesn’t understand champagne... He adds a 
few facts for the groundlings. One can breakfast outdoors in 
pyjamas on February 1, and one can live en pension at ten 
shillings a day. But in the real Riviera people are always very 
rich, and never feel inclined for breakfast. ‘‘ In this 
world,’”? says Mr. Grant Richards, ‘‘ by ‘ best’ is generally 
meant the most expensive ’’—and that, we are afraid, is 
particularly and increasingly true of his beloved Riviera. 


From Magic to Science. By Charles Singer. Benn. 25s. 


IT seems almost certain that the earliest men found every- 
thing about them happening unaccountably, and that the devel- 
opment of reason began when they first attained certainty that 
effects followed causes in the small world in which they lived. 
As soon as the reign of orderly invariable succession was 
established in their minds, the reign of law as we call it, 
the first foundations of science were laid; but round this limited 
range of ascertained rule, a whole world of unrelated happen- 
ings were taking place of vital importance to primitive man, 
but entirely beyond his control. It was by magic that he 
attempted to influence these happenings, and the whole task 
of science has been to extend the reign of law into the misty 
domain of magic. Dr. Singer in his ‘ace tells us that “‘ the 
conception that the universe is a rational system, working by 
discoverable laws, seems to have first appeared as a definite 
belief among the Ionian Greeks in the sixth century sB.c.”’ 
Whether this be so or not; whether such a belief may not 
lie at the back of the astronomical observations of far earlier 
times; whether the unvarying tradition of the Greeks that they 
ops their philosophy from the teachings of ancient E. is 


founded or no; to all these questions we can give no 
(Continued on page 90) 


INSURANCE 
TWO SCHEMES FOR CHILDREN 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


AST month I referred to a very good sugges. 
tion which has been put forward by the Scottish 


Widows Life Society in a special leaflet, and jt 
may be of interest to parents to develop the idea jin 
detail to some extent. 


* 
* * 


As the Society points out, the new income-tax rebate 
for children—£ 60 for the first child in place of £36, 
and £50 for each child after the first in place of on 
—is fairly substantial in actual practice. It means 
that a married man with three children, say, and 
earning £460 a year, will pay no tax and actually 
save £7 a year on the new basis. If his salary were 
41,000 per annum, his saving on tax would be £4. 
Why not, suggests the Society, utilize this rebate to 
provide for the children’s future in some way? 


* 
* * 


Well, let us assume that the parent saving £7 in 
tax has a child aged two next birthday and decides 
to make some provision for it. If he laid out £8 10s. 
yearly—his rebate plus 30s.—under one of the Scottish 
Widows schemes for children, he could secure a cash 
sum of £264 for its benefit at age twenty-five. Allter- 
natively, he could stop payment and take a fully-paid 
policy on the child’s life for £592, payable at death, 
or an endowment assurance of £504, payable at sixty, 
or £535 payable at sixty-five, all policies being with 
profits. But if the original payment of {£8 10s. 
yearly were continued when the child had reached 
twenty-five, it would secure a policy for it of £1,000 
payable at death, £859 payable at sixty, or £0923 
payable at sixty-five, all with profits. The great 
value of these latter options is that the child is pre- 
sented with a valuable policy free of medical examina- 
tion at twenty-five, although its health may be badly 
impaired. The premium is also very considerably 
less than that at twenty-five. As a matter of fact, it 
would at that age be approximately three times the 
£8 10s. required. 


* 
* * 


Now let us take the man saving 14 a year and 
assume that he decides to lay out £12 of it in monthly 
instalments of £1, also for the benefit of a child 
aged two. If he adopted the monthly scheme of the 
United Kingdom Provident Institution, for instance, 
he could cease his payments at age sixteen and take 
either a cash payment of £192 or four annual instal- 
ments of £50 10s., which could be devoted to educa- 
tional purposes. If he waited until the child reached 
twenty-one, the cash sum he could then have for its 
benefit would be £301. But if the £1 monthly were 
continued from either age there is the option of 4 
policy for £1,324 payable at death, £872 payable 
at fifty, or £1,088 payable at sixty, all with partici- 
pation in profits. The policies can be taken without 
profits, however, when the amounts assured would 
be £1,768 at death, £1,112 at fifty, and £1,424 at 
sixty respectively. 

Of course, the saving might also very profitably be 
devoted to effecting a purely educational policy, 
which there is an excellent choice. But the sugges- 
tion as to the allocation of the saving is quite a 
one. 
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definite answer. We have little from Egypt but religious docu- 
ments, and the language of Sumer and: Chaldea does not seem 
adapted to metaphysical discussions. We have, however, a 
sufficiency of documents to enable us to trace the history of 
the rationalization of thought in Western Europe—the passage 
of the medieval into the modern way of thinking. 

In these essays the writer carries us from the story of 
Greek science in decay through the dark ages till the renais- 
sance of scientific thought in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries under the influence of the Arabian culture. A good 
example of Celtic culture in the sixth century is given in the 
extraordinary magical text known as the Lorica of Gildas the 
Briton, and Anglo-Saxon magic is also traced to its sources. 
The most important essays are those on the Visions of St. 
Hildegard of Bingen, a twelfth-century Rhineland abbess, and 
on the history of the Herbal. The whole of the book is of 
extraordinary interest to the cultivated reader, and the illus- 
trations, many of them in colour, are novel and striking as 
well as unusually numerous. Author and publisher alike are to 
be congratulated on this scholarly and beautiful volume. 


A London Anthology. Selected by Norman G. Brett-James. 
Harrap. 3s. 6d. 


NO matter how many books on London are written, there 
always appears to be room for just one more. Here at least 
is one which might well receive a-~welcome from the most 
surfeited of London students. The compiler’s extracts range 
from Tacitus to Wilfred Whitten, and there can scarcely be 
any aspect of the subject which is not touched upon. The 
history of London goes back into the dimmest recesses of the 
past. Writing in the early fifteenth century, John Carpenter 
declares that London, ‘‘ according to the credit of chronicles, is 
considerably older than’ Rome, having been founded by Brute, 
after the Form of Great Troy, before Rome was built by 
Romulus and Remus.’’ In these pages we are afforded many 
glimpses of bygone London—the Maypole in the Strand, the 
plague-carts trundling through the streets of* the city, a group 
of merrymakers at the Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, the 
scholars at Christ’s Hospital being aroused at six o’clock in 
the morning by the sound of a bell, the building of Regent 
Street and the demolition of Clare Market. Poets, novelists, 
historians and essayists have all contributed their quota to this 
very pleasant anthology, which is perhaps the most interesting 
contribution that has yet been made to the Harrap Library. 


ome. Butt: Her Life Story. By Winifred Ponder. Harrap. 
s. 6d. 


DAME CLARA BUTT asked Mr. Bernard Shaw to write a 
foreword for this biography; and Mr. Shaw declined. ‘* Good 
gracious,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ I’d never dare! You are a much bigger 

son than I.” With the respective “ bigness’? of Mr. 

nard Shaw and Dame Clara Butt we are not a 
but it may at least be said of the latter that no singer since 
the days of Jenny Lind has held as secure a place in the 
affections of the British public, and the services she rendered 
during the war are still remembered with gratitude. This is 
a record of her career, her early struggles and ultimate triumphs. 
A descendant of Theodore Hook, she was born of middle-class 
parentage. The outstanding event of her childhood was the 
winning of the Open Scholarship at the Royal College. It 
was that which laid the foundations of her fame, though she 
had to encounter many obstacles before she won through. She 
was always fond of having her own way—and generally had it; 
she was for ever quarrelling with her music teachers and pro- 
fessors—and was invariably in the right. But this pugnacity 
of temperament is only skin deep and she stands revealed in this 
volume as an eminently lovable and winseme personality. Miss 
Winifred Ponder may be congratulated on the production of a 
pleasant book. 


The Letters of Robert Burns. Selected, with an Introduction, 
by R. Brimley Johnson. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


SOME writers, like Lamb, Cowper and Edward FitzGerald, 
reveal themselves most intimately in their correspondence ; others 
exhibit themselves at their worst. Of this order was Robert 
Burns. The most spontaneous and unaffected of poets, his 
style becomes stilted, forced and unnatural whenever he sits 
down to write a letter to a friend. He conveys the impression 
of having the Polite Letter Writer always at his elbow. This 
defect is particularly evident when his correspondent happens to 
be; a woman. Here, for instance, is the way he addresses a 
certain Miss K who (as he tells her) had “‘ honoured ”’ 
him with her acquaintance “In the cheerful bloom of 
SprinG, or the pensive mildness of Autumn, the grandeur of 
SumMeR, or the hoary majesty of Winter, the poet feels a 
charm unknown to the rest of his species. Even the sight of 
a fine flower, or the company of a fine woman (by far the 
finest part of God’s work below), have sensations for the poetic 
heart that the Herd of men are strangers to.”” Burns had 
another way with women than that, but there are few indica- 
tions of it in the letters included in this volume. Occasionally 
sincerity breaks through, like the sun through a thunder-cloud; 
on the whole, however, we are impelled to the conclusion that 
the real Burns is to be found in the poet’s' lyrics and emphatic- 
ally not in his letters. 
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MOTORING 


By W. H. STIRLING 


HE Austin ‘* Twelve ’’ is a favourite car with 
many people. The opportunity was afforded m 
the other week of trying one of these models 
It was fitted with a Weymann Saloon body, finishe 
in a shade of brown, and has done over 10,000 miles 
since last September, and has never let its owne 
down once. The ‘‘ Twelve” possesses a fine engj 
and has a comfortable cruising speed of thirty-five jp 
forty miles an hour, Up to fifty no period wa 
discernible. The steering is light and easy, the 
equipment includes a four-speed gear-box and foun 
wheel brakes. 
* 
* * 


It is said that over 70,000 of the Austin ‘‘ Sevens” 
are to be found on the roads. It is evidently due t 
their ease of manceuvring, the small garage accom 
modation necessary, and the low upkeep and runni 
expenses. The Austin people inform me that their 
‘“* Light Six’ is also making many friends. Fitted 
with a ‘‘ Burnham ’”’ Saloon, the price is only £395 
or more elaborately finished, with Triplex glass, £425 
This car will maintain, I am told, a speed of sixty 
miles an hour for as long as one likes. The R.AC 


rating is 16 h.p. 
* 


* *. 


The most pleasant news that motorists have 
received for some time. is that the Commissioner of 
Police will merely send a warning to offending 
motorists in the case of purely technical offences, 
the occurrence being treated, the first time, as acce 
dental. A second offence of like nature will bring a 
summons. I am all for strong action being taken 
against motorists guilty of driving to the common 
danger. Every time I go out I meet with the most 
flagrant cases of ‘‘ cutting in’’~—surely the mos 
dangerous of all bad practices. 

* 
* * 


Dunlop tyres are now available in two types, a new 
tyre, named the ‘‘ Fort’’ Dunlop, having been 
recently introduced. This tyre is described as possess 
ing a greater reserve of strength, and it will makea 
strong appeal to motorists who use their cars in 
specially arduous conditions and who have due regard 
for cost per mile. Women motorists particularly will 
appreciate the new and stronger covers. They 
be distinguished by a coloured medallion on the side 
wall. They are made only in the modern wired type 

* 


Another item of news comes from Fort Dunlop, 
to the effect that from now onwards the industrial 
rubber products of Charles Macintosh & Co., Ltd, 
are to be marketed under the name ‘‘ Macinlop,” 
signifying the interests between the older organiz® 
tion and the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 

The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
Ltd., with the permission of the Rubber Asse 
ciation of America, have reprinted a memorandum 
as to the causes of rapid wear and tear to the treads 
of tyres. Contributory causes advanced are the more 
rapid average speed of cars the last few years, the 
effect of high temperatures, braking, the chief cause 
seemingly being the lack of correct inflation. It 8 
stated that two similar sets of tyres, one run at correct 
inflation and one six pounds under, have shown 4 
difference in mileage of 25%; while a tyre over 
inflated by ten pounds wears out in one-half the 
mileage of one properly inflated. 
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won’t want to change again. 
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CANCER, 
CONSTIPATION and 
COMMON SENSE 


Through the indefatigable efforts of the Founders, 
Councillors and Scientific Advisers of The New Health 
Society, it has been definitely established that Con- 
stipation is the chief—if indirect—cause of Cancer; 
that insidious disease, which, like a thief in the night, 
often has its victim in its toils before he or she even 
knows that all is not well. 


This is a magnificent beginning towards a victory 
over Cancer, for Constipation is completely eradicable 
and preventable in the organically sound person who 
is free from mechanical defects of the intestine. The 
two main causes of Constipation are :—Lack of direct 
exercise to the abdominal organs, and the use of 
aperients. The human body is provided with all the 
crgans and chemicals necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of health. But the organs must be 
kept in proper condition by suitable exercises, and 
the chemicals must be effectively replenished by suit- 
able diet. There are no satisfactory substitutes for 
natural exercise or natural foods. This is only sound 
logic and common sense. Maxalding has to its credit 
many thousands of cures of Constipation, a few of 
which are recorded below. 


Extracts from tetters received from pupils and patients : 
A Lady, age 26 (teacher), who desired relief from Constipation 
and Indigestion began a course of Maxalding by correspondence 
on June 26th, 1928, and wrote on July 7th, 1928 :—‘‘ Dear Sir, I 
am very thankful to you for your instructions, and am pleased 
to inform you that they have had good effect on me. My chief 
trouble was Constipation, but now for a week I have secured a 
thorough bowel-action immediately after getting up.” 


Lady, aged 64, desired Eradication of Constipation, Liver-slug- 
gishness, Lumbago and Sciatica, ‘“‘ 1 gratefully admit that I 
feel better in health than I have for the last 30 years.” 


Minister, aged 40, desired Eradication of Constipation and 
Indigestion. ‘* Bowel-action has been regular for several weeks 
past, during which time I have not been troubled with 
Indigestion. 

A Gentleman, aged 60, who desired improvement in digestion, 
bowel-action and general physical development, and who began 
Maxalding at the beginning of June, 1928, wrote on June 
llth :—“* Received your exercises and doing them now for the 
last 10 days. I feel better—no fulness after meals, and am 
taking less aperients. I hope in another week to do away 
altogether with them.”’ 


A Clerk, aged 30, who desired relief from Constipation, began 
Maxalding about June 10th, 1928, and wrote on July 4th, 
1928:—*' The action of the bowels has improved, as have 
stopped taking aperients for the last three weeks.” 


Lady, aged 50 (Nurse), desired Eradication of Constipation and 
Liver-sluggishness. (Could not give more than 14. minutes 
daily to exercise). ‘* The cause for taking your course is 
entirely removed and my physical condition is much improved. 
Weight gained, sleeping better.” 

MAXALDING IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a new illustrated treatise 
entitled: “NATURE'S WAY TO HEALTH” 

of which the following is a brief synopsis: Value of Direct Exercise of the 
Internal Organs. Grave Significance of the Distended Abdomen and Flattened 
Chest. Energy Conservation. Control over Definite Muscles. Exercise v. 
Drugs. Acute and Chronic Forms of Constipation, and some Natural Cures. 
Forms of Indigestion requiring different treatment, viz.: Atony of the 
Stomach, Exéessive Appetite, Loss of Appetite, Acidity, Deficient Secretion, 
Gastric Flatulence, Intestinal Flatulence. Neurasthenia, Obesity, Constitu- 
tional form and the Acquired and Dangerous form. Headache, causes and 
cure. Full-Tidal-Breathing as a preventative of Lung Complaints. How to 
keep the Heart sound. How to gain Suppleness, Speed and Endurance. How 
to secure a Good Physique. 


“NATURE'S WAY TO HEALTH” is published at ONE SHILLING NET, but 
ONE COPY WILL BE SENT GRATIS AND POST FREE 


to every applicant from any part of the world, as long as the first edition 
lasts. If you include a letter dealing with any functional disorders of which 
you wish to be relieved, any sports at which you wish to excel, or any 
special degree of physical development you wish to attain, Mr. Saldo will 
include his personal diagnosis of your case, and send it with the treatise 
in sealed cover. 


Free of Cost, Postage or Obligation. 


Mr. A. M. SALDO (Dept. 55a), 14 Cursitor Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Please Memorise the Address, and write NOW 
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THE: CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


IX months ago it was anticipated that the heavy 
G jntustsis had turned the long lane of depres- 

sion down which they had been travelling for 
so long, and for the first three months of the 
present year anticipations appeared to be on the 
point of realization. Unfortunately the signs of 
improvement have disappeared and coal, iron, steel 
and shipping industries are again facing a depress- 
ing period. Attention is drawn to this fact by the 
continued decrease in the traffic returns of our home 
railways. Some attribute this to the competition of 
road transport. This is probably only a minor con- 
sideration, the real trouble being the falling off in 
traffic due to the falling off in the heavy industries. 
Home railway stocks have been very depressed dur- 
ing recent weeks. A fortnight ago I drew attention 
to the very low level at which they were standing 
and suggested that the time appeared ripe for a pur- 
chase. Since then there has been some slight 
recovery. The interim dividends, to be declared 
shortly, are bound to be considerably decreased com- 
pared with last year, but probably for the first time 
in their history the problem of railway economics is 
being tackled jointly by the directors and by the rail- 
waymen. Considerable economies are already in train 
and, as a result of the present deliberations, further 
economies can be anticipated. Although the com- 
petition of road transport is not a primary cause of 
the present trouble, there is little doubt that when 
the railways procure road-transport powers they will 
benefit. Further, there is always the possibility that 
the Chancellor may see his way clear to introduce his 
rating reform scheme as far as the railways are con- 
cerned at an earlier date than that at present fixed. 
In these circumstances it ‘certainly appears advis- 
able for holders of home railway stocks not merely 
to retain their holdings but to average them at the 
present level. 


LIPTONS 

Shareholders of Liptons may have felt dis- 
concerted on reading in the daily Press accounts of the 
Lipton meeting, which was described as being very 
stormy. I do not feel that this uneasiness is 
warranted. The directors of Liptons have had 
considerable difficulties to contend with, but they 
have not lost the confidence of their shareholders, 
as might be imagined from the criticism they had 
to face last week. This criticism, I am informed, 
emanated from a few small shareholders and does 
not reflect the view of those who have large interests 
in the company. It will be remembered that Sir 
John Ferguson has taken over the General Manage- 
ment of this company. He has now reached the 
stage when a reorganization of capital appears 
advisable to enable dividend payments to be 
re-started. Holders of Lipton ordinary shares must 
have realized by now that a drastic reorganization 
scheme was inevitable. The holders of the 
preference shares, however, at the present level, 
should retain their shares, as the opinion is 
definitely expressed that the fortunes of this old- 
established company will in due course recover. 


21 July 199 


NON.FLAM FILM 


The Non-Inflammable Film Company have issues 
their first report and balance sheet. This showy 
the company to be in a strong position, cash 
bankers and in hand amounting to £163.21 
investments in Government securities at ogg 
£150,537 and in associated companies 
The report explains how two subsidiary companies. 
the Cellulose Acetate Silk Company and the Newte 
Safety Glass Company—have been formed, in th 
first of which the Non-Flam Company receiy 
250,000 deferred shares and in the second 100,09 
ordinary shares of 5s. each and 150,000 deferre 
shares of 1s. Further, the Non-Flam Com 
receive a royalty of 14d. on each square foot ¢ 
safety glass sold, while their agreement with th 
Cellulose Acetate Silk Company ensures the Non 
Flam Company receiving an adequate supply gf 
cellulose acetate for the manufacture of its films g 
cost price plus a small commission. At the forth 
coming meeting the chairman will, it is officially 
stated, make an interesting statement with 
to the film end of the business. Presumably he wil 
also have something to say with reference to th 
Acetate Products Corporation, which, it is ex 
will be making a public issue of shares in the neg 
future. 


BRITISH OIL AND SHIPPING . 


It is not often that a company is in a position ‘t 
declare two interim dividends of 5% each in th 
first year of its formation. This has been achieved 
by the British Oil & Shipping Company, Limited 
The company was formed at the end of June of lat 
year and the first accounts will cover the period tp 
December of the present year, eighteen months it 
all. An interim dividend of 5% was declared m 
January 14 of the present year, and on the 26tha 
the present month a second 5% dividend is to k 
paid. In the circular announcing this distribution, 
the directors state that they are pleased to infom 
shareholders that the work on their new ships i 
progressing rapidly. The first is expected to k 
launched next month, and it is hoped that both wil 
be in a position to earn profits before the end of th 
current year. These British Oil & Shipping shares 
certainly do not appear over-valued at the presett 
price. 


BARTHOLOMEW (LONDON) LIMITED 


Another satisfactory report recently issued is that 
of Bartholomew (London) Limited, general tradés 
on the Gold Coast. Their report for the year 
ended March 31, 1928, shows net profits amounting 
to £92,149. This enables the directors to declatt 
a final dividend of go% on their 1s. deferred shares 
making, with the interim dividend of 10% already 
paid, 100% for the year. The preference shares, # 
addition to their fixed 73%, are to receive a 
dividend of 23%, making the 10% which is the 
maximum extent of their participation. Holders d 
both classes of Bartholomew shares should retail 
their interests, as they appear, each in its class, 
promising investments. 


THE BRITISH CELANESE COMPANY 


Shareholders in the British Celanese Compaiy 
endorsed their directors’ views by unanimously pas 
ing the scheme for the rearrangement and increasé 
the Company’s capital at the meeting held this week 
A full report of the Chairman’s speech will be found 
in this issue. It will be noted that Dr. Dreyfus 8 
rightly optimistic as to the future of Celanese silt 
and deals in detail with the policy and plans of ti 
board. 
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21 July igg 


Company Meeting 


BRITISH CELANESE, LTD. 


CAPITAL INCREASE SCHEME APPROVED 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS 


DR. HENRY DREYFUS’S ADDRESS 


The NintH Orpinary GENERAL MeetinG of British Celanese, 
Ltd., and a series of Extraordinary General Meetings which 
followed, were held at Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C.4, on 
Monday, July 16, 1928, commencing at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 

Dr. Henry Dreyfus (Chairman and Managing Director), who 
waded, said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is the first time I 

we had the privilege of addressing you as Chairman of an 
Ordinary General Meeting. 

The present meeting is, as you know, the Ninth Ordinary 
General Meeting, and I hereby declare it open. 

Before calling upon the Secretary to read the notice’ convening 
the meeting I think it is advisable, in view of the large amount 
of business which we have got to get through, and the short 
time within which we have to deal with it, that I should outline 
the procedure for the present meeting, and the subsequent extra- 
ordinary meetings. I suggest that the report and accounts, and 
the special resolutions which have been circulated to you, and 
which have been laid on the table, shall, in view of their length, 
be considered as read, so as to leave sufficient time for any 
shareholder who desires to speak, either in favour or disfavour 
of the proposed scheme, to do so, after having heard what I 
have to say, in addition to what is stated in the report already 
before you. I am particularly anxious that the shareholders 
who wish to speak may be heard, and may have sufficient 
opportunity in the proceedings which follow to express their 
views. Further, I am anxious to have the opportunity of satis- 
fying everybody by my replies, as I have’ the, conviction that 
I shall be able to satisfy everybody, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a few die-hards, if there are any present. I do not mean, of 
course, political die-hards, but rather Celanese die-hards. I think 
also it will be of great interest for you to know, when you are 
considering and judging the proposed scheme, that I, myself, 
with my brother, represent practically one-half of each class of 
shares, Ordinary and Preference; that is to say, we represent a 
half of the existing equity. 

This means that in suggesting the scheme which is before you, 
based on the deliberations and decisions of your Board, there can 
be no suspicion or thought that I wish to favour the one or the 
other class of shares. Your)beard and I, personally, have been 
guided only by principles of fair and equitable dealing. I am 
convinced in my’ own mind that thd complaints received from 
the few dissentients from whom we have heard are only due to 
the fact that the scheme is rather complex, as obviously it) must 
be, and therefore it may not have been sufficiently understood 
from its different points of view. 


OVERWHELMING SUPPORT 


In this connexion it may be stated, to give you an idea, that 
the number of shareholders who have sent us their proxies against 
the scheme is four. This may be an indication. I am making 
it my business to-day to explain»it in a way which I hope will 
show you its absolute equity, and give us, as a Board, the 
satisfaction of having gained your approval, because I think we 
have an overwhelming: majority, .as know, and as, it will 
be stated later on, based on the unusually heavy voting having 
taken place, which is a clear indication of the favourable view 
taken by the overwhelming majority of shareholders, we should 
be more than satisfied if we could feel that we had the whole 
body of shareholders behind us, as we wish to serve all the 
shareholders, irrespective of the size of their holding, to the best 
of our ability and judgment. 

Having outlined the p , and explained to you the 
reason why we want to deal with the legal and formal matters 
as shortly as possible, I will now proceed with the meeting. I 
call upon the Secretary to read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Secretary, having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, the accounts were laid upon the table. 

The Chairman said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Now that we have dealt with the 
legal formalities, 1 am going to give you as exhaustive explan- 
ations as the time at our di will permit, bearing in mind 
to leave sufficient time for the different shareholders who may 
wish to speak to express their views, and afterwards, as men- 


tioned, 1 wish to reply on behalf of your Board to the variog 
queries raised, in the hope that I may be able to convince yu, 
and that we, as a Board, may gain the unanimous support ¢ 
the people assembled here. 

First of all, 1 wish to apologise for the absence of Mr. Mumay, 
who wrote me a letter which I received this morning. Hes 
sorry he cannot come, but he wanted to emphasize his 
I may add that, of course, Mr. Murray is well known in 
land and here in London in financial circles, and his judgmen 
is very well known. He was one of the main _ instrumenul 
people in bringing forward the scheme, and he could not quit 
understand some of the criticisms brought forward.  Anyhoy, 
we will deal with that afterwards. 

Then I wanted to apologise for the absence of my broth, 
Dr. Camille Dreyfus. He hoped that it would be possible fr 
him to be present, but whilst he is not with us in person, k 
is with us in thought and gives us his full support and hep 
However, we have the great satisfaction and good fortune d 


- counting amongst us Mr. George Whigham, who is well know 


in financial circles in London and New York, and who is — 
ably also well known to many of you as Chairman of & 
Celanese Corporation of America. 


PROFITS AND POTENTIALITIES OF THE COMPANY 


As you know, the gross profits for the year under review wr 
substantially over £1,600,000 and the net profits substantially 
over £800,000. If you look at the report and balance she 
you will find many items representing new capital arrangemens 
and their combined relationships, which require some explanatio 
in order that you may understand the reason for their initiaio 
and the results which your Board expect from them. Thereior, 
in order that you may understand the report and balance she 
and profit and loss: account, and the reasons for the differen 
as against the previous year, I consider it advisable, with yur 
permission, to refer to the proceedings at the last Extraordiay 
General Meeting, when I gave you a lot of information on may 
important matters, including the future policy of this Compam, 
as from the date of that meeting. When I have recallel 
your memory the points mentioned at that time, you will easiy 
be in a position to appreciate what has been done in the spit 
of the declarations then made, and the progress that has bes 
made by your Company. In referring, however, to the pe 
ceedings at the last general meeting, I do not wish in any ¥ 
to refer: to controversial matters, which I consider to be pe 
history and which, as stated at the last meeting, do m™ 
contribute to the progress of this Company. [I am a 
excluding, in the explanations I am about to give you, @ 
mention of patent questions, cartelisation, competition, 
matters connected therewith, as I wish to deal with them lat 
in my explanations to-day. If you cast your mind back to wt 
I told you at the Extraordinary General Meeting last year, 
in fact I have before me here one of the newspapers 
the report, you will remember that the main outstanding wore 
which I took as governing the whole position of your. Compal, 
were ‘‘Reconstruction,” ‘Earning Power’? and ‘Potentialitits 
I stated at the time that Reconstruction was not, 
opinion, necessary as I could see a way in which the wi 
Company could be put upon an ideal basis without reconsi® 
tion. I think the events which have happened during this J 
will have proved to all of you that my contention at the 
was correct, especially when you consider that the Compal 
at that date, had a very limited credit and had difficulty ® 
raising the relatively smaller amounts of money required for ® 
development, whereas, during the year under review, £4,000,00 
new capital had been raised, as is indicated in the report 
balance sheet, and used in the best possible way for 
the progress of your Company. This has only been possible 
based on what I explained to you at the last Extraocdian) 
General Meeting about the earning power and poten 
your Company. 

I pointed out to you then that whatever the figure the a 
and goodwill might appear at in the balance sheet this ¥ 
immaterial unless the earning power and the potentialities of 
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Company were such as to render possible the evolution of a 
programme which would easily take care of the whole position. 

] stated, suppose the Company had £10,000,000 assets, but 
necessary profit-earning capacity, these assets would 
And that you agreed with me at that time was 
the overwhelming majority of the shareholders who 
favour of the programme which was then recommended. 
will have seen from the balance sheet presented to you how 
been possible to arrange and clear up that balance sheet 
decisions taken by your present Board in the latter 
year under review; in fact, the increased capacity 
jch provides the basis of increased earning power which I 
icted at the time is already established to a large extent, 

ill be completed in one or two months. Your Company 
be in a unique position so far as earning power is 
will hava surpassed any existing company in this 
country as and when, of course, your sales organization fs able 
take care of the increased production which I have no doubt 
will be able to do based on the arrangements made in spite 
the present rather precarious general trade conditions. 


Ee 


POLICY OF THE BOARD 


Whilst on the subject of what happened at the last general 
meeting, | come, before proceeding to the present position, to 
a point which is of particular interest for you, as it enables you 
io appreciate what has been done in the year under review, and 
abo what it is intended to do, based on the new scheme put 
forward for your approval to-day. I repeat word for word what 
| stated in the impromptu remarks which I made at the last 
Extraordinary General Meeting, when I conveyed to you my 
feeling about how things would work out. These remarks are 
dimportance to-day, when you consider them fn the light of 
what has happened since. I quote, therefore, what I stated 
then: “‘ The aim of the new Board is to go for a policy which 
takes full advantage of the possibilities developed now in such 
awayas to get the biggest production from every point of view, 
andto'get to a stage of not only paying dividends, but of paying 
big dividends, and of not only leading to success, but to the 
i possible success, which you never would have expected, 
because this silk of yours is the best in the world in quality, and 
there is no reason why it should not be preponderant in quantity, 
especially as the consumers prefer our silk.’”” When you con- 
sider what has happened during the year under review, and the 
steps taken by your Board, you will find that the views expressed 
at that time as to the aims to bd achieved have been justified to 
alarge extent. What has happened? After the general meeting, 
and still more after the Extraordinary General Meeting, we sat 
down to work out the necessary scheme. This took us about 
four or five months, and it was only ready at the end of 
September, or during October. Our) idea was to build up the 
best possible scheme which would utilise to the fullest extent 
the adyantages of your Celanese in its various aspects from a 
profit pout of view, that is to say, which would create the best 
possible profit potentialities. The working out of this scheme, 
and the estimates for it, represent, as some of you may perhaps 
derstand, a tremendous amount of work, especially as we 
Were anxious to get it through in the quickest possible time; 
ind, T should like to take this opportunity of expressing your 
Board's satisfaction at the way in which your staff at Spondon 
Worked in order to get out the bulky information which we 
required before we could prepare the final documents which 
fae us the capital requirements based on which the issue was 
made. It may perhaps seem strange to you, but it fs a fact, 
that itis easier to accept the money than work out the various 
themes which go to build up the estimates to a point of justify- 
" the profit potentialities. 
schemes, and the estimate of their value, are very 
complex, and before one can take the responsibility of accepting 
sich sums of money it is necessary to establish a time-table 
based. on which one can state with some accuracy when the 
Plant will be ready, as you will realize how important such a 
Matter is when one is embarking on the expenditure of such 
ial sums of money. You can take it from me that the 
Money was. not asked for, or accepted, until after all these points 
heen worked out, and settled with all possible precision, 
tt we were satisfied that the money: would be employed to the 
possible advantage. When that scheme was ready your 
hoard, having already had many discussions with your financial 
Misers, Messrs, Cull and Co., definitely worked out the con- 
fitions} under which they were prepared, based on the provosale 
# Messrs. Cull and Co., in the best interests of your Company, 
; these sums of money. This was done, as you know, 
the form of Second Debentures of convertible nature into the 
tails. of which I will not go now, in view of the shortness 
time at your disposal, as 1 presume you know all about it. 
you consider the position of your Company at the time, 
mdall the criticism which was launched against us from differ- 
quarters, you are bound to agree that, under the circum- 
Manees, the conditions offered by Messrs. Cull and Co. were 
Geellent. ones, and that is the reason why they were accepted. 
lh fact, a financial operation of such magnitude was only pos- 
ile atthe time as compared with previous periods when the 
Company had restricted credit owing to the fact that confidence 
“your Company had been re-established. This increasing con- 
fidence was also expressed in the rising values of your shares, 


as against the previous period, and again it was a rising of 
the shares which enabled Messrs. and Co. to take the 
responsibility of this issue. 

As you know, the first issue was for £2,500,000, whilst 
£500,000 was kept in. reserve, with the idea of issuing it at a 
later date. Of this amount of £2,500,000 the larger part had 
to be used for settling the Holdings royalty, and also the repay- 
ment of the Second Debentures then existing to the extent of 
£286,000, which absorbed nearly £1,500,000; so that for the 
real development of the business only a relatively small amount 
was available, anyhow, substantially under £1,000,000. 


ROYALTY QUESTION 


The importance of the settlement of the royalty question may 
be gauged when you consider the trouble we have had in the 
past with that company and which impeded your progress in 
every direction and made it absolutely imperative that we should 
put an end to any interior connnexion with the Holding Com- 
pany, now the Canadian Holding Company. How important 
it was to arrange a settlement and, therefore, to stop any 
relations between the Holding Company and your Company may 
also be realized when you consider the direct and indirect 
activities which were pursued by the Holding Company after the 
settlement, and especially their activities, in conjunction with 
your competitors. This settlement which implied the stoppage 
of your relations with the Holding Company, in fact, enabled 
your Company to proceed with its development and to arrange 
its finance, unhampered by these opposing interests. Your 
Board, therefore, felt themselves justified in making the settle- 
ment with the Holding’ Company. Also it’ is strongly of the 
opinion, ag expressed by me at the last Extraordinary General 
Meeting, that, in view of the activities of the Holding Company 
against your Company, their contract was, in all probability, 
no longer binding, and in addition to that, your Company prob- 
ably had heavy claims against the Holding Company. tn con- 
nexion with the above settlement, some kind of compromise or 
understanding was arrived at that all direct or indirect activities 
against your Company should cease, but for obvious reasons 
these activities did not cease; in fact, the understanding that 
the Holding Company would not, in view of its privileged posi- 
tion, engage itself in activities, in particular competitive activities, 
against your Company, formed the basis of the creation of the 
Holding Company in 1922. But, however, not only was this 
understanding not adhered to, but the Holding Company misused 
their privileged position in order to act in all sorts of ways 
against your Company. It was, therefore, to. be expected, after 
the settlement which I have mentioned, that the promises made 
would be forgotten or ignored. 

As a curious sign of gratitude to your Company, out of whom 
they have made so much money at the expense of the British 
Celanese shareholders, antagonistic interests have been. created 
since that date by the Company in question, or rather. by its 
Canadian successor. I wish here to emphasise in parentheses 
that, after having made their fortune, as you are well aware, 
as an English Company (with fortunate consequences for 
them, but unfortunate consequences for your Company), 
they then, also as a _ sign of gratitude to England, 
in which country they made their fortune, transferred their 
activities to the Canadian Holding Company with possibly the 
intention of declining even moral responsibility towards your 
Company for the promises made, and of making more remote 
the possibility of any legal steps being taken against them by your 
Company. In making the arrangement in question, we made 
certain very pertinent reservations, and I mention that specifi- 
cally because statements to the contrary have been circulated 
from time to time. These reservations have enabled your 
Company to reserve its claim against the Tubize Company and 
indirectly against the Holding Company, in so far as the latter 
controls the Tubize Company, and was and probably, still is the 
driving force behind the Tubize Company in all its activities 
against your Company for obvious reasons. In fact, I have 
reasons for thinking that in developing the Company as a 
Finance Company the people responsible think that the principle 
may be admitted of passing over the agreements between Tubize 
and my group and Tubize and your Company, using the priv:- 
leged position of the Holding Company; that is to say, the fact 
that they control the Tubize Company and have a majority on 
the Board of the latter Company. In other words, they (the 
Holding Company) may think, based on this position, that they 
werd able to obtain the processes and use them unfettered at 
their discretion, to their advantage, ignoring us as having no 
contractual connexions whilst professing as Tubize Company 
that they may not have done so. I only refer to it, so as to 
show for your appreciation this side of the position in combina- 
tion with the above-mentioned in connexion therewith. However, 
whilst we watch the position carefully, I myself have personally 
expressed my views about the Tubize Company in a statement 
issued some months ago when it was a question of introducing 
the shares of this Company, here. However, that we do not 
attach any further importance to these activities or to those of 
the Tubize Company against your Company is disproved by 
the fact that we have not even mentioned them in our R 


as we do not want to waste any more time on these relations. 
I only want to mention it, so that you have, once for all, 
the true history of it. 
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I now come back to the subject to which I have already referred. 
I have shown you how the money received from the first issue 
of £2,500,000 has been employed and how the bulk of it was 
used for purposes other than for increases to plant, leaving for 
the latter an amount substantially under £1,000,000. This 
latter amount has been combined with your other financial 
resources in order to enable the programme, as outlined in the 
letter which I addressed to Messrs. Cull and Co. on the occasion 
of the £2,500,000 Bond Issue, to be fulfilled, without, however, 
taking into account the resources available from the American 
and Canadian securities held by us, as it was considered that, in 
view of the potentialities of the latter, it was better to hold 
these securities and not realize them for financial purposes. 


EXTENSIONS AND CONSOLIDATIONS 


Whilst, however, the programme as outlined by me at the 
last Extraordinary General Meeting was proceeding full steam 
ahead, and it was expected that it would be completed in the 
middle of 1928, your Company was proceeding to make further 
estimates for various further extensions and consolidations, and 
also in the form of important improvements, reductions in cost, 
etc., which involved an additional finance programme over and 
above the one already adopted. As a matter of fact, at the time 
when the first finance was raised we had in mind, together with 
our financial advisers, to come back later on when we were 
ready to the question of further estimates for further extension 
and consolidation, and to the raising of further finance, so as 
gradually to put your factory into an fdeal position from a 
profit-earning point of view. It will be realized that the task 
of working out the new programme dealing with the various 
improvements and additions and consolidations in their relative 
combinations and complexities was a gigantic one to execute. 
The various items had to be worked out, and estimated and 
combined, and brought into a form in which they were pre- 
sentable and acceptable as being capable of producing the best 
possible results, based on the capital invested. Therefore, when 
your Board deemed that the first task undertaken, based on the 
first financial issue, was progressing favourably, and was well 
in hand from a construction and time-table point of view, and 
when the estimates were available for the increases, improve- 
ments, and consolidations, the nature of which, in your interest 
as shareholders, I do not wish to reveal, we decided, in agree- 
ment with Messrs. Cull and Co., to prepare further finance, and 
therefore the last portion of the authorized issue of the deben- 
tures up to £3,000,000 was sold on favourable conditions, 
together with an amount of 350,000 Ordinary Shares, issued at 
43; that is to say, at a premium of £2 10s. The conditions 
of the issues are already known to you, so that I can save 
time by not enlarging upon them now. 


REPLY TO QUERIES 


I take this opportunity of replying to some criticism which 
was raised as to why the shares were not issued to the share- 
holders, but were placed privately. The answer is quite simple. 
You know very well the influences which were at work against 
the interests of your Company. The fact that these interests 
were at work would have meant that an issue of Ordinary 
Shares, with all its complexities, would possibly, if made 
publicly at that time, have been detrimental to your Company, 
and therefore your Board, having the offer, thought it better to 
accept it firm rather than take the risk of publicity which might 
eventually have been damaging to the interest of your Company. 
Such antagonistic influences which your Board had anticipated 
were, in fact, forthcoming, and it certainly would have influenced 
many shareholders; in fact I myself, as the biggest Ordinary 
shareholder, thought that it was in my own interest to agree to 
the proposition even though it diluted the equity. Having 
mentioned the facts about the finance and explained to you the 
guiding principle of that finance scheme, you will easily under- 
stand the balance sheet and profit and loss account presented to 
you to-day, and how it was possible, based on all the arrange- 
ments made, to clear up the balance sheet in such a way as to 
be able to declare already a half-year’s dividend on account of 
the arrears of dividend. Therefore you will appreciate that it 
is evident from the year’s results before you that your company 
should, subject to the continuance of the actual trade conditions, 
be in a position in the future to pay a regular dividend on the 
Preference, and even a dividend on the Ordinary shares. 

In saying this I have not even taken into account the 
increased profit-earning capacity created by the increase of the 
plant, based on the financial arrangements which I have out- 
lined, and which were mentioned in my letter of October 3rd, 
written on the occasion of the issue of the £2,500,000 Bonds. 
This enormous increase of profit-earning capacity outlined in the 
above letter should have unquestionably put us in a position, 
provided normal trade conditions prevailed, and as soon as your 
sales organization is able to take care of this increased pro- 
duction, to pay, not only a regular dividend on the Preference 
and Ordinary Shares, but even a very substantial dividend, as 
you can easily reckon out for yourselves. In this connexion 
you can rest assured that every step has been taken to arrive 
at such a happy state of affairs as quickly as possible, and I 
am sure you will have sufficient confidence to rely on your Board 
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to do all that is necessary in this connexion, when you consider 
what we have done during the last year, and the 
increased production capacity which we have put into operation, 
and therefore the increased earning capacity, as forecast in oy 
time-table. In fact, I am coming back later on to this point, 
I need not go into the details of the balance sheet and profy 
and loss account, because the figures speak for themselves, whey 
you compare them with the figures of the previous year. 


FACTORY INCREASES 


My letter of October 3rd last, written to Messrs. Cull ang 
Co., on the occasion of the last issue, explains that ft was 
expected that the plant for increasing the capacity to the 
stated therein, would be completed by about the middle of the 
year, and that further, subject to normal trade conditions 
vailing, and the goods being disposed of, the plant would veld 
the profits which were mentioned in that letter. I can tell you 
to-day that in spite of the gigantic size of the task undertaken, 
the factory increases mentioned in that letter have been reali 
with no delay in certain parts, and with a relatively small 
in other parts. The production capacity which will enable ys 
to earn the profits mentioned will be nearly reached by the 
end of this month, and will, in any case, be fully attained during 
the next two months. Therefore, so far as that is concerned, 
the tremendous task undertaken by your Board has been fulfilled, 

You will understand what a tremendous thing this is for your 
Company, and how it puts your Company in the forefront of alj 
other artificial silk companies in this country. Further, you wil 
realize what an influence it has on your financial position from 
every point of view. I need not enlarge on this point, as you can 
yourselves make your own calculations without any hint from 
me. You will, however, I am certain, understand that from a 
sales point of view, quitd apart from its seasonal nature, you 
cannot just dictate the terms you wish, and always dispose of 
the goods as soon as you have them ready. The sale of such 
enormous quantities is not a question of a mathematical formula; 
it requires a lot of thought and working out, and development, 
and an enormous amount of energy in various directions. Ik is 
impossible that the readiness of the sales organization to dispos 
of such quantities shall always exactly coincide with the readi- 
ness of the plant te produce the goods, especially as we are 
passing through a difficult time in the industry, as you your. 
selves know. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


You have only to look at the papers, particularly from the 
point of view of the textile trade in Manchester, to realize that 
the state of affairs which exist must have some kind of reflec 
tion on many businesses, and particularly on a business of our 
kind. In spite of this, you may rest assured that your board 
are more than confident, based on innumerable arrangements 
made, to be able to dispose of the company’s goods in ever 
increasing quantities, and we shall leave no stone unturned to 
make the production capacity now available, and therefore, earn 
ing capacity, based on prevailing market conditions, fructily 
to the fullest possible extent, and as speedily as possible in the 
form of real financial results. I am sure that you will give 
us your confidence and rely on us to do what is necessary if 
order to place your production capacity from a sales point of 
view when you consider what has been achieved during th 
past year and the enormous production capacity which has beea 
put into operation in such a short time. While we have mate 
arrangements with a view to achieving the results mentioned, it 
spite of very unfavourable conditions, it goes without saying 
that if trade conditions were favourable to-day we should even 
now be disposing of our goods (as in faci we did in the previous 
periods) to the requisite extent in order to achieve the results 
mentioned. Therefore, it will be realized that should trade take 
a turn for the better, then: obviously your company would b 
immediately in the most marvellous position. Whilst on the 
other hand you can rest assured that even if things do not 
take such a fortunate turn, your board has taken every step 
which it is possible to take in order to achieve the best 
results; in fact, you will easily understand that, in view of the 
enormous superiority of your Celanese, as recognized throughout 
the world and that it is preferred by our clients and the public, 
your board feel certain that it would be able to dispose of 
even if it were a case of having to replace all other silks. How 
ever, your Board are of opinion that this replacement will not 
even be necessary in view of the ever-increasing consumption 
Your board have, in fact, such confidence in the future of your 
company that they recommend, without hesitation the further 
expansion of your business, driven by the desire to put: your 
company in the most ideal position by, far surpassing that of 
any other company from every point of view. There is no doubt 
in the mind of your Board that the new moneys provided 
not only contribute to consolidate the expected results as mer 
tioned, but will also help to increase them very substantially, 
subject to the prevalence of normal trade conditions, at the same 
time putting your Company in the premier position among# 
all artificial silk companies, so that you may be in a position 
meet, efficiently, any competition, and, so far as we 
can foresee, be affected to the slightest possible degree, by reduc 
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of prices, etc, This is our aim, and we shall not rest 
until it has been achieved. 


THE FUTURE IS FOR CELANESE 


Our aim is not only that your Company shall occupy the first 
as regards the quality of the silk, which has been achieved 
and maintained, and which is recognized throughout the world 
as the best, but also from a quantity point of view, to get to 
a point where the dictum which I made at the last general 
meeting will be fulfilled in this respect also, namely: ‘* The past 
has been for viscose, and the future is for Celanese.’”” There- 
fore, you will, I am sure, understand the importance of the 
capital scheme which is recommended by your Board, and the 
necessity, based on its adoption, of an adjustment of the respec- 
five shares and their existing arrears in a way which is equitable 
from every point of view for the different classes of share- 
holders, and which will ensure the greatest possible prosperity 
for your company in the future. Your Board will pursue its 
aim it this direction in the same intensive manner as in the 
. In fact, their eagerness to attain the same has already 
caused some people to suggest that they may be going too fast, 
put in view of the explanation given, you will readily appreciate 
that this is not the case. The scheme which is before you, 
regarding the capital requirements, represents, in the opinion 
of your board, the final financial structure for a long time to 
come, which should enable your Company to exploit your 
in this country under the most ideal conditions from 

every point of view. 


PRINCIPLES OF CAPITAL SCHEME 
Having stated the purpose for which capital is required, I 


being more than fair and equitable. I do not wish to enlarge 
further on the matter, in view of the time it would take, but 
in case there are any shareholders to whom the scheme is not 
perfectly clear, I shall be very glad if they will express their 
views, so that the position can be fully explained to them. 


OVERWHELMING SUPPORT 


Now I want to deal with the votes. To show that our 
scheme has been found equitable, I only mention the voting 
figures, which show that we get an overwhelming majority. In 
this large hall, which seems to be very well filled, there are a 
large number of shareholders assembled, therefore I do not 
know what is going to happen and what the voting will be: 
we will see. Then, secondly, the number of shareholders who 
have written to us disapproving of the scheme, as per their 
proxies, is four. Then, as regards the total number of all the 
shareholders, we have the biggest poll we ever had, namely, a 
combined total poll of 74.6 per cent. for the first general meet- 
ing, and for the extraordinary meeting we have 77.8 per cent. ; 
and I know we received a lot of votes which we could not 
count, because they came too late, because, as you know, the 
meeting was convened very quickly. So that these figures speak 
for themselves and mean really that the general body of share- 
holders, if I can interpret their wishes, is that they all consider 
that the scheme is fair and equitable. I only wanted to say 
that by the way. 

Now, as you know, in their statement of November 17, 1927, 
your Board informed you that they would in future issue a 
quarterly statement to the shareholders of the progress made. 
In view, however, of the continuous attacks made on your 
Company from various quarters, of which you have read in the 
newspapers, your Board thought it desirable, in the interests of 
your Company, not to make such statements for the time being. 


2 of wish to put before you the governing principles which led your 
such Board to recommend for your approval, the suggestions con- 
ula: tained in the report submitted to you, and also the resolutions CARTELISATION 
ent, which you will be asked to pass. In view of the length of time 
It is diready taken up, I do not wish to repeat the resolutions now, 
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or the principles of the scheme as it affects the Preference and 
Ordinary shareholders, but I wanted to confine myself to the 
reasons, 

In order to understand the position, you must realize that the 
Ordinary shareholders, in the past, have borne the brunt of 
the financial arrangements, the number of the Ordinary shares 
having been increased in this year from 2,300,000 shares to 
9,025,000, including the Conversion shares, when taken up, 
relating to the Convertible Bearer bonds in case they are con- 
verted, which means a dilution of the equity of over 33 per cent. 
This has been done without opposition from the Ordinary share- 
holders in the desire to help further the development of your 
business to the fullest extent. 


POSITION OF PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS 


The Preference shareholders must therefore understand that 
this process of dilution of the equity of the Ordinary shares, in 
order to provide the necessary finance, cannot be continued. If 
we allowed it to continue, we should lay ourselves open to serious 
fiticism and should break all rules of fair play, which I am sure 
fone of you wish to see done. I am certain that you do not 
Want one class of shareholders to get a very substantial advan- 
tage against another class; in fact, I could not lend my hand 
to it. Is it not realized that it is the Ordinary shareholders 
who have helped to increase the value of the Preference shares 

putting up the money required and so increasing the future 
potentialities of the Preferences shares? I repeat that I can 
speak on this subject from a perfectly neutral point of view, 
and in fact my views should have a special meaning, as they 
fepresent half of the Preference and half of the Ordinary share 
Capital, so that I cannot be accused of favouring one or’ the 
other. I even go so far as to say that the Preference share- 


I now wish to deal with some items which were already 
referred to at the last general meeting, and which I mentioned 
previously, namely, cartelisation, the patent position and com- 
petition, all of which you will realize are more or less closely 
interconnected. You have heard a lot about cartelisation and 
you have seen how your Company has consistently and per- 
sistently refused to have anything to do with it. I need not go 
into that side of it, as the Press has been full of it, probably at 
the instigation of certain interests which were rather anxious 
about the progress being made by British Celanese at the expense 
of other artificial silk companies. In this connexion I refer you 
to the statement which I made at the last general meeting, and 
my point of view has not varied since that date. 1 think, in 
fact, that it is rather complimentary to you that so many efforts 
are made in this direction by the most important artificial silk 
interests. 

The word “ cartelisation ” in itself implies that certain big 
interests feel that it is advisable to get to some arrangement 
which will protect them against growing competition. They are 
no doubt afraid of your acetate silk, which fs recognized as the 
best in the world. This alone can be the reason why so much 
interest has been displayed and so many efforts made to bring 
your Company into some cartel arrangement. We, however, as 
I stated at the last Extraordinary General Meeting, took the 
view that we wished to develop ourselves. We are just 
emerging from a period of great difficulty and are making 
steady progress, and; have, as I stated, arrived at such a pro- 
duction and earning capacity that, in our opinion, it would be 
obviously against the interests of your Company to make an 
arrangement by which we accepted from any point of view, and 
in particular from a production and quantity point of view, the 
status quo ante as suggested, or even the status of your big 
development, especially when you consider the potentialities which 
are before you and which are only starting to be developed, and 
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of all, to try to find some equitable scheme whereby both classes 
of shareholders would contribute proportionately to thé further 
tal required. 
ith this object in view, it was thought that the best way 
to deal with the position was to separate the participating rights 
of the Preference shares from the basic Preference shares, with 
their cumulative effect and to give, as compensation for the past, 
substantially larger equity in the form of Ordinary shares than 
were entitled to, based on a mathematical calculation. 
In addition to this, they get 2} cent. over and above the 
per cent. Cumulative dividend to which they were not entitled, 
Mither by law nor by equity. Your Board consider that, in 
ir proposals, they are not only compensating the Preference 
thareholders for the rights which they have given up, but are 
father showing them a preference for the reasons mentioned. I 
only given you one reason why the Preference shareholders 
should be more than satisfied with the scheme recommended as 


As I have already stated, we are adhering to the principle that 
the past has been for viscose, and the future is for Celanese. 
We will adopt it as our slogan for the future, and live up to it 
to the fullest possible extent. This is the more important, as 
your Board is aware of the strength of your Company in all its 
phases, and you must yourselves be aware of that strength when 
you consider what difficulties your Company has passed through, 
and the energy which it has developed in building up this 
business, based on a scientific and technical organization which 
is second to none in this particular industry. Further, when 
you consider that this organization’ was built up under circum- 
stances of the greatest possible difficulty, right in the face of 
the fiercest competition, and that nothing was left undone which 
could possibly impede the growth of your Company, and when 
you consider that, in spite of these difficulties, the Company has 
reached the stage where it is at present, you can imagine what 
it is capable of doing in the future, in view of the impetus given 
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to it by all that it has done in the past. I feel myself, having 
been instrumental in the development of this industry, as you 
know, and taking into consideration the innumerable processes 
existing, and the research and the improvements going on, and 
the effects which the latter will have in the future, I say that I 
feel myself the enormous strength which your Company 
possesses, and that it is capable of meeting any competition in 
this country, and certainly I do not see any reason why your 
Company, having already reached the biggest production capacity 
of any company in this country (having due regard to the 
deniers produced), should not only maintain this position, but 
should go on and develop it further in view of its enormous 
potentialities. You can rest assured that all our energies will 
be devoted to this task, and we shall leave no stone unturned in 
our efforts to attain that goal. That is why we have arranged, 
as stated, for this further increase of capital. 


COMPETITION 


You have heard during the year under review, and even 
lately, continual talk about competition, and other companies 
having been formed to compete with us. Naturally, you will 
gather from what I have just said our attitude towards such 
competition. We have taken every step that it is possible to 
take. You know that one can go very far in building up such 
processes from a combined chemical and engineering point of 
view. Well, I can tell you that we have gone a long way with 
the steps which we have already taken, and we are going on 
until it is impossible to go any further by any ways or means, 
which means in chemistry and engineering there is a limit cf 
possibilities, so far as costs are concerned, and I think with the 
dispositions we have taken we are nearly at that limit, so that 
we do not fear anything. And fortunately for you (on which I 
had the opportunity of expressing my opinion at the last general 
meeting) these limits are in my opinion substantially lower than 
the limits of other silks. With the many years’ experience of 
your staff with this research and improvements which are still 
being made, we are certain that we shall be able to meet any 
competition in this country, and deal with it properly when the 
time is ripe, and when we consider that it is in the Company’s 
interest to do so. You can rest assured never mind what you 
may hear from certain quarters, or what rumours may be 
circulated from time to time, that quite apart from the superior 
quality of your products, your Company has worked out the 
cheapest possible processes, and I emphasise the word ‘‘possible’’ 
again, because it is possible to do so based on certain limits. 


PATENT POSITION AND SUPERIORITY OF CELANESE 


You have also heard a lot about the patent position, and 
about the views of experts who claim that certain facts are 
correct on one side or the other. I need hardly point out to 
you how easy it is to get an expert opinion in one direction 
or the other, and how, according to circumstances, or according 
to the interests which they represent, different experts will give 
diametrically opposite opinions. In fact, one gets the same 
experience in the legal profession, where, quite naturally, accord- 
ing to the circumstances different people have absolutely diver- 
gent views, and generally the desire or hope of a certain party 
to have a certain opinion given is the guiding — in the 
expression of opinion of the expert, whether technical or legal. 
I need not enlarge upon that point—you will know what I mean. 

I now wish to call your mind to what I told you at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting about the patent position. I do not 
take back anything that I then said. I am more convinced than 
ever that your Company has a monopoly in this direction, based 
on the hundreds of patents which I then mentioned, and on the 
various improvements which have since been made in all direc- 
tions—this quite apart from the important position which it 
occupies based on the experience gained with all the trained 
staff in its scientific and research sections.. I may say that 
this experience may be just as important as the patent position 
itself, as you will readily appreciate. 

As you have seen, many companies which have sprung up 
claim the right to manufacture acetate silk independently, .and 
no doubt they honestly believe that they are right. You canno} 
take away that belief, and we wish them good luck. However. 
as you know, your Company are the pioneers in this industry. 
They created the industry and have, they believe, the master 
patents which govern the whole position. It will be nected 
how, directly your Company was successful, and the importance 
and superiority of your Celanese products was _ recognized 
throughout the world, this process of imitation started. This is 
quite natural, because once something important is established 
everybody tries to imitate it; as they think that when somebody 
else has succeeded they themselves may probably make a success 
in the same line without spending too much time, or money or 
energy on it—provided only that a way can be found of escaping 
the patent position. I should say that it is more than flattering 
to your company that all the biggest artificial silk interests are 
so keen to imitate your product, and to try to find some way of 
producing acetate silk without infringement. 

What you must realize, however, and what I wish to empha- 
size is, that your Company being the pioneers in this industry, 
and possessing the master patents, can make their own choice 
of the time or period when, if ever, they will start legal pro- 
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ceedings in order to enforce the observance of their rights, That 
is to say, the other companies will have to await the m 
when it is convenient for your Company to take such act 
Remember that infringement of patents is only of a theores 
nature in so far as damage is only done and due when you hay 
a production and the damages to be awarded are more or 
directly proportional to the amounts produced and sold and ap 
therefore only of interest in case of big production. 

it would be only a theoretical fight and waste of money in 
matters if one started to-day with that small production whig 
is going on, if it does go on. When once your Company fing 
it is the proper time and is making enormous profits whig 
latter may then coincide with larger productions by those com. 
panies if the latter takes place at all, even so it is doubted fy 
many reasons, and therefore the damages to be expected 
be very substantial and dangerous for the others; then and they 
only shall we consider the possibility of devoting a relatj 
small part of the profits to this task; but whilst this amou 
may be relatively small to us it may be a relatively big amouy 
for the companies whom we may then attack in order to enfurp 
our rights. Therefore it has to be assumed that a very difficu 
position may arise for them at that time. 


A WARNING 


They, of course, may hold a different opinion as to what » 
can do, but, anyhow, they have received due warning from uy 
This warning has been given so as to establish once and fg 
all the rights of your Company, and to inform not only our owp 
shareholders, but also the shareholders who have taken an inte. 
est in the business in question, and the public at large, thy 
British Celanese claim that they have a monopoly in this many 
facture, which they may, at a future date, enforce—and therefor 
that such companies may be running a grave risk. Therefor 
we wish to make it quite clear that if in the future proceedj 
are taken which are successful for British Celanese, 
damages may be awarded, and therefore the shareholders of th 
companies in question cannot reproach British Celanese for not 
having warned them in due time. Further, if factory organim 
tions should be set up which should be considered to be of public 
utility, no sympathy can be claimed on account of what may 
happen to these organizations of public utility in the event d 
your Company deciding to interfere. 

As I have said, if and when your company starts 
they will do so at their own convenience, especially in view of 
the fact that, although we hear a lot from various quarters 
about so-called competitive articles, the production of sub 
articles (if, in fact, it takes place at all) is only on a reduced 
scale; and, in fact, it is even possible that the articles may k 
imported in order to create a certain impression for obvior 
reasons. Therefore, from our own point of view it is much 
better to let matters go on, because the bigger the quantity 
produced the bigger the amount of the damages will be after. 
wards. One cannot claim damages based on a_ theoretical 
ene They are only measurable based on the amount 
sold. 

In this connexion I think it is rather interesting; to note tha 
when the statement was issued at the time about the patest 
position, a lot of criticism was raised by interested parties, an 
it was assumed that the drop in the price of your shares at that 
time was mainly due to that statement. The truth of the 
matter was, however, that there were other agencies at work 
to promote that fall in the prices, and I am convinced in m 
own mind that if at that time the shares had by any coincident 
risen, the statement would not have been criticised in the same 
way; on the contrary, it would have been considered as having 
a most marvellous effect. That is my opinion, based on my 
experience of similar occurrences. 

I am now at the end of my explanations, and have explained 
the position of your Company to you frankly, and based on my 
fullest conviction, and you can rest assured that your Board 
will do everything in its powers to further your interests. | 
stated last year that I should not rest until your company wa 
the first artificial silk concern in this country, both from the 
point of view of production and profits. I can say to-day that 
at least the first part of this regarding production is achievel 
(having due regard to the denier produced), and we shall do ou 
level best to achieve the latter part regarding profits so that 
you may be proud of your undertaking. 

Before I conclude, I must not omit, on behalf of the Board, 
to thank the officials and staff at Spondon and London, from 
the highest to the lowest, for their unceasing work and loyal and 
enthusiastic co-operation in every direction during the difficult 
period through which we have had to pass. 

I am now prepared to answer any questions which any shart 
holder may like to put to me. ; 

Nine shareholders had the opportunity of explaining ther 
views, favourable or otherwise, and to put their questions, 
which the chairman proceeded to answer. 

The chairman, having satisfied himself that no one other that 
the nine shareholders had any points to raise, proceeded to the 
moving of the resolution :— 

I beg to move that the report of the directors and the balance 
sheet of the company, as at the 29th February, 1 
resolutions are excluded in that case—be and they are hereby co} 
firmed; and I ask Sir William Alexander to second 
resolution. 
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XAN sales organization, with all its ramifications, and you will 
appreciate the heavy responsibilities which he has 
: William Alexander.—Ladies and gentlemen, I rise with this direction. 1 have much pleasure in proposing the election 
aa ere to second the adoption df the yebers: The most exacting | of these gentlemen, and I call upon Mr. Alexander Clavel to 
1 haw Ider could not fail to be impressed with the frankness of | second this resolution. 
chairman’s address. Dr, Dreyfus has reviewed past : Mr. Alexander Clavel: Ladies and Gentlemen, I need not men- 
“a Rpculties present progress, and future prospects of this | tion the merits of the gentlemen whose election you are asked to 
revolutionary British industry in what he stated to you before confirm, as the has already on 
leg As one who has been steeped in the chemical manufacturing | ! in the resolution that those 
wade from earliest youth, you may be interested to hear very and are hereby 4 ted 
finds briefly a few of or impressions from a angle, was put to t eeting and was Carri 
i urity of this growing industry. s the chairman has ze p 
= propaganda emanated from would-be com- ask a Shareholder to propose the re- 
ed for tors and others who have envied your company the success I pe thas Me 
d may it has achieved in bringing Celanese to its present position, and wad i — the 
d then it is, as your chairman stated before, very flattering for your ad of. 
atively } company that so many big interests are trying to imitate you, The Pin well known people a they are a firm in whom we6 
moun, and is, I suggest, also a proof of the value of your processes. ore every confidence. " y 
mount Neither you nor I would like to have our capital invested in a Mr. Rothwell: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 
enforte BH iysiness which nobody would copy or imitate, and the greater The resolution was put to the meeting, and was carried 
ifficul the success, the greater the temptation to copy is, and not always | unanimously. 
fair means. When the Viscose patents ran out, there was This ended the business of the ordinary general meeting. 
4 flood of ventures to exploit that type of artificial silk, but 
many discovered that patent specifications are only a part of the 
gquirements of production of marketable material. Still 
ter has been and will be the difficulties facing those who 
hat w would enter the acetate sillx manufacture, irrespective of the PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 
Om us, beforementioned innumerable patents which alone have made GENERAL MEETING 
ind for this intricate process possible. It is the technical and scientific 


ur ow [ knowledge gained only by long experience and not disclosed in 
n inte. § any specification but emanating therefrom which cuts most ice, | hope will be disposed of much quicker, because the main items 
e, that md one is not surprised that newer companies are passing | have been dealt with. This is the question of the extraordinary 
many. through rough weather. It has taken years for your company, resolutions. I will call upon the Secretary to read the notice 
rerefore jacked by all the prime experience and genius of the inventors | convening the meeting. 
rerefore ad under intensive concentration and research during the pro- The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 
eedings duction on a commercial scale, to reach the stage of perfection, The Chairman said: ‘‘ You have all these resolutions before 
reputation and reduce cost which Celanese enjoys to-day, the | you, and, with your permission, we could consider these resolu- 
} of the f super-excellence of whose qualities and properties command a | tions as read, as they are very lengthy. I beg to move these 
for not premium over all others wherever offered. resolutions, and I will call upon Sir William Alexander to 


The Chairman: Now we come to another matter which I 


rganize hairman h Iready stated in hi i k second them. 

public we the Brigadier-General Sir William Alexander: I beg to second the 
ma] it was so clear that I do not want to add anything to it. | Tesolutions. 
vent Big another direction it is interesting to note that artificial silk The See yee were put to the meeting, and were carried 
fepresents not yet 2} per cent. of the total cotton trade, and | UNanimousiy. s 

vi of Celanese, especially, is still in its infancy. Therefore it is your This ended the proceedings of the extraordinary general 
hs Board’s duty to provide well in advance for increased demand | meeting 


t where long time is required for plant, production, and installa- 
rede tion and still longer time for the training of staff to the high 
may be standard of technical skill required in this industry. At a time PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
obi when the old and stable basic industries of this country are 


. on passing through depression and stagnation involving much MEETING FOR PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS 
uantity imemployment, it must be a matter of pride to the shareholders ? 
: after. | “this company with its increasing demand for labour, now over The Chairman: Now comes the meeting of the Preference 


corelial 14000 employees, that this is not only an individual enterprise, | shareholders. When I put the resolution to the Preference 

amet but it is a great national asset contributing to the nation’s Shareholders, I will beg the Ordinary Shareholders to abstain 
tmployment and finance. Let us, therefore, unanimously forget | from voting, just as afterwards it will be the reverse. May I 

ote thr fy {Mt past, bind ourselves together for the future and give to Dr. | again consider the resolutions as read, and, therefore, I beg to 

» patest f§ Henry and his Board the confidence for which he has asked to- | move the resolutions again. 

ies, and tay; allowing us, as a board, to look after the interests of your Brigadier-General Sir William Alexander: I beg to second 
@mpany so that we may go forward leading and ready tq | that. 


of th & Met every demand for Celanese in quality, price and service. (The resolutions were put to the Preference Shareholders and 
at work I beg to second. were carried.) 
i in my resolution was put to the meeting and carried This ended the proceedings of the Extraordinary General 
neidence Manimously.) Meeting for Preference Shareholders. 
he same 
having 
| on my DIRECTORATE 


x plained The Chairman: I now come to the confirmation of the election PROCEEDINGS OF EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
don my — % the Directors who have consented to join your Board. Mr. ING FOR ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS 
+ Board —§ Murray is very well krown to you both in Scotland and in 
rests, | fj Métdon. He is a man who is known in all the financial circles, The Chairman: Now I will take the Ordinary Shareholders. 
any was td I need not enlarge upon his merits. He has been amongst I beg to propose the resolutions again. 
from the —§ Miers of enormous service to our Company in connexion with Brigadier-General Sir William Alexander: I beg to second 
day that the question of the scheme, where we had the good fortune of | that. 

achieved Ming his advice and getting an opinion that we were going (The resolutions were put to the Ordinary Shareholders and 
1 do ou § “the right lines and that it would be approved by a large | were carried unanimously.) 

0 that body of people. Mr. Chester Beatty is also well known here This ended the proceedings of the Extraordinary General 
and in America. He is the Chairman of many Companies, | Meeting of Ordinary Shareholders. 
e Board, and his advice (in view of his past experience and also in 
on, from j “MMexion with this matter) has been of great service to the 
loyal and Company again. Mr. George Whigham is, as you know, Chair- 
~ difficalt M2 of the Celanese Corporation of America and of Canada, in 


ee companies your Company has a very substantial holding The Chairman: That, gentlemen, concludes the business of the 


y share. as I mentioned before, very well known in the City of | day; but I wish to conclude by not forgetting to thank you for 
and in America, so that I need not comment any further the confidence which you have put in us by your practically 
g thelr Sit William Alexander, whom you heard speak just now, is well | unanimous vote—I say unanimous vote—and to the shareholders 


uestionh to you as a great industrialist, and at the same time as who have sent in their proxies, in so far as we got the biggest 
* public man who has already occupied and is still occupying | vote we ever had; and I can assure you again, on the strength 

er than Many very prominent positions. Dr. Soller and Mr. Spilmar of the explanation I gave before, that the Board will do the best 
have both filled up their positions in your Company, based on | they can tc further your interests, and they have no doubt 

merits and the services which they have rendered. I need | of the enormous success which will follow. 

balance Hy Y point out to vou what it means to be General Manager Mr. Rothwell: I have very great pleasure in proposing that 

4 factory employing 13,000 to 15,000 people, and to have to | a vote of thanks be given to our Chairman for presiding over 
chy come on not only the production, but also the constructional work, | this meeting. 
nd this all the other items connected with such a huge organiza- The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Spilman, on the other hand, is the head of your The proceedings then terminated. 
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Company Meetings 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT THIS YEAR 


The Seventh AnNnuaL Meetinc of the Telephone Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday, July 19, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Fred. T. Jackson (Chairman and Managing Director), 
in dealing with the combined accounts of the British Subsidiary 
Companies, said that they had shown good progress during the 
year under review and that the business done in the first six 
months of the year 1928 was considerably in excess of the busi- 
ness done in the first six months last year. The gross profit 
for the year 1927 had increased from £70,029 to £77,563, and 
the disposable balance of net profit, after allowing for all 
charges, including income tax, was £41,473 as compared with 
£33,028 at December, 1926. 

In referring to the activities of subsidiary companies situated 
abroad, he stated that their subsidiary in Australia had had quite 
a successful year, having made a profit of £10,929 before 
charging income tax and Local Managers’ commission, but the 
only portion of the profits made appearing in the accounts of 
the Parent Company was the sum of £1,800, being dividend 
on preference shares, the balance being left in the company in 
order to strengthen the position. 

In dealing with the accounts of the Parent Company, he stated 
that the profits for the year amounted to £35,234, after allowing 
for all charges, which compared with £5,426 for the previous 
year. It was proposed that £12,000 of this net profit be, appro- 
priated for writing down new issue expenses, reducing these 
to £50,000. 

During the last six months of the year under review new 
business had been very scarce, but since April, 1928, a marked 
improvement had set in. The business secured during the first 
six months of 1928 showed a very great increase over orders 
secured during the first six months of 1927. In addition to 
having secured a fuller order book, the number of enquiries 
being received were most encouraging and indicated that the 
reputation established for high quality: apparatus was having its 
effect. Although this might appear very encouraging to share- 
holders, he felt he must sound a note of warning, as prices 
were exceedingly keen, and, as he had stated at the last 
annual meeting, the extent to which prices were being cut was 
not altogether explained by ordinary competition.~ In spite of 
very keen prices, however, the Company was able to gain a 
little consolation in the fact that they were able to manufacture 
most articles at a lower cost than their competitors. The 
exceedingly cut prices which had been in existence over the 

t two or three years had operated in the way that ‘‘ Necessity 
is the mother of Invention,’”? and by the continual striving and 
of very necessity they had been able to get costs down to a very 
low figure. This would be of great assistance to the Company 
when this senseless competition ceased. He was glad to be 
able to say that the reduction in prices had been made while 
still using raw material of British or Imperial origin. 


NEW ELECTRICAL LINES 


The Chairman then went on to say that no doubt the share. 
holders expected him to give them some indication as to the 
possibility of dividends, and that he was quite willing to give 
them his personal views on this—to shareholders—very important 
matter. He said that there were two classes of investors in 
ordinary shares; the investor who invested for annual return on 
his money, and the investor who invested for capital apprecia- 
tion. He was particularly anxious to build up the business to 
a position of great financial strength, and at the present time 
was against the distribution of a substantial portion of the profits 
in the shape of dividends. This policy was really one of safe- 
guarding shareholders’ capital, and the continuance of progress 
would result in capital appreciation, even if the returns were 
comparatively small for some time to come. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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JOHN V. HUTTON 


The Statutory Meggtinc of John V. Hutton, Ltd, (Multi 
Ladies’ Wear Shops), was held on July 12 last in Nottinghay 
Mr. John V. Hutton (Chairman and Managing Direct 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: This is purely a formal meeting 
to comply with Section 65 of the Companies (Consolidation) de 
1908, and there are no resolutions to submit to you, but Possiy 
a few remarks by myself may not, at this stage, be out of place, 

In addition to the several shops in this city, the Company 
has branches at Bristol, Leeds, Derby, Lincoln, Leicester Hal 
and Doncaster. The two additional shops acquired during lag 
year are, I am pleased to say, now definitely pulling the 
weight. We have been conducting negotiations, and [| hig 
I may say they are practically completed, for the acquisit 
of shops in two other important towns. I hope that bop 
will be opened by us within the next few months, and » 
enable us to reap the benefit of the autumn 
and you will be pleased to know that the acquisition of the 
two shops will not involve us in the raising of any furth 
capital. 

It is not anticipated that the occupation of the shops in ty 
handsome Nottingham Exchange Buildings will be possible ung 
after the conclusion of our financial year in January next, by 
I hope I shall be able to give you more definite informatiq 
with regard to these shops at the annual meeting. In opie 
ta facilitate the better and more economical distribution of stag 
and to assist the managers in their demand for quick supplig 
it has been arranged to acquire the lease of a centrally situaty 
warehouse in this city, which will, I am sure, assist us jy 
the more efficient management of the business, with a om. 
sequent ,benefit to us all. 

It is common knowledge that the past spring season 
throughout the trade has been considered a very bad one, by 
it gives me the greatest. possible pleasure to assure you thi 
the turnover of your business has not only been well maintaing 
but does, in fact, show an increase over a similar period ke 
year. 

The question of an interim dividend on the Ordinary shan 
has been raised by some of our members, and it seems to m 
proper that I should say a word on the subject. I am satishe 
from the figures and facts I have before me that your director 
are in a position to declare an interim dividend on the Ordinay 
shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the pera 
from the date of allotment to the end of July, but whether, 
having regard to the small amount due for distribution and th 
necessary expense involved, this course would be justified, is; 
matter to which the directors will give their careful consideration 


BEAU BRUMMEL (1928), LIMITED 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXPANSION 


The First Generar Meetinc of Beau Brummel (198, 
Limited, was held on the 12th inst. at Winchester House, Oi 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. A. E. Somers (Chairman of the company) presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The prefer 
ence shareholders of the company are aware that an interim 
dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum was paid aa 
the end of June, 1928. 

Coming to the more general side of the facts I have to ly 
before you this afternoon, I want particularly to emphasis 
that the amalgamation of dyeing and cleaning interests which 
resulted in Beau Brummel (1928), Limited, was effected not oly 
by a desire on our part to take advantage of the large economits 
which we knew were possible in the amalgamated business, 
but more particularly to create an efficient organization in 4 
position to avail itself of the tremendous expansion taking 
place in the dyeing, cleaning, and laundry industry in this 
country. 

The opportunities for expansion that offer themselves in t& 
industry in which we are engaged are, I think, amply prove 
‘by the fact that your managing directors have, in co , 
with your board, opened in under three working months thirea 
new shops, have in hand the opening of a further eleven shop 
immediately, and have acquired three groups of a further @ 
businesses, making in all a total of thirty-four additional shop 

The increase in the number of shops controlled by your cot 
pany is not in any way an attempt to live up to your prospects 
programme, although I am very glad to say that we have large! 
exceeded this, but the spontaneous attempt on the part of i 
directors to cope with the opportunities that have . 
themselves for meeting the demand for our service and increasiig # 
the profits of Beau Brummel (1928), Limited. Your company has 
taken premises at Old Burlington Street, where it will cope wit 
a new class of trade, fully explained in the attractive 
you see before you, and, if only our modest hopes for this s¥ 
department are realized, your company will have an exceediM 
profitable source of revenue added to its earning capac) 
You will be glad to hear that the works turnover shows a ® 
crease of 73 per cent. on last year’s figures. The rapid exp 
sion of shops, in addition to the increased demand made by ® 
trade customers, will eventually compel us to extend the 
over the whole area of ground owned by the company. 
increased accommodation thus provided will enable us 
treble the amount of work at present passing through our 
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DUOPHONE (FOREIGN) LIMITED 

plate (Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 

SHARE CAPITAL - £275,000 

and Divided into 550,000 Ordinary Shares of 10/- each 

nt POINTS FROM AN ISSUE OF 

Xt, bat ° 

=*1! 275,000 Ordinary Shares of 10/- each at par 

of stock 

upplis, 

situated 

Py (1) The Company is formed to acquire the exclusive manufacturing and selling rights of 
Duophone records for the whole world, except the United Kingdom, Irish Free State, 

ms Gorse, and, in the case of Duophone Unbreakable Records, North America and 

ustralasia. 

ala (2) The Company also acquire the benefit of all arrangements existing or in course of 

iod last negotiation by the Vendor Company for the supply or grant of manufacturing or selling 

= rights of Duophone records in the above-mentioned territories. 

tom (3) They include arrangements for the grant of exclusive selling rights of Duophone records 

satished for France, the French Colonies and Protectorates, Spain and Colonies, on the basis of 

— aggregate minimum sales of 3,000,000 records per annum for 10 years and arrange- 

fale ments with and orders from established houses abroad for supplies for the Chinese and 

whether, other markets, varying under certain conditions from an aggregate of a further 125,000 

and the to upwards of a further 1,000,000 records per annum. 

nt i (4) Arrangements for the formation of subsidiary Companies in Denmark and India and 
elsewhere include the grant to these companies of exclusive selling rights of Duophone 

my records on terms advantageous to this Company. 

ED (5) The demand for the Company’s products is so widespread that enquiries and 
applications for manufacturing or selling rights of Duophone records have been 

(1, received from over 34 different Countries covering the four Continents of the World. It is 

se, Ol the Company’s intention to specialise in recording in the native language, particularly for 
China, India and the Far East, thereby securing to the Company its quota of the very 

led. important demands for local talent. 

Ld (6) The Company is placed in a particularly advantageous position as regards supplies, the 

rr Vendor Company agreeing to supply the Company with a minimum of 3,500,000 up to a 
maximum of 12,000,000 records per annum, on a cost plus 10% basis, for a period of 

> to lay Io years, determinable by the Company at the end of five years or any year thereafter on 

— twelve months’ notice. 

ot (7) The Vendor Company’s full production programme includes not only the Duophone 

onomies Unbreakable record, but also highest class Solid Stock Records which will be produced at 

sinesss, the Vendor Company’s new factories at Southall and at New Malden, as well as at its 

> existing factory at Feltham. The Vendor Company will have the use of one of the finest 

Bay Electrical Recording systems in the World at the Chenil Galleries, as also the use of some 
of the most important musical catalogues comprising some of the finest artists, orchestras 

5 in the and bands available. 

} pe (8) It is intended that Mr. J. H. Balfour, who was for many years associated with the 

— Gramophone Company, Ltd. (H.M.V.) as Manager of their record factory and in other 

wn shops capacities, shall join the Board after allotment. Mr. Balfour is now the General Manager 

ther tet of the Vendor Company and in charge of its record production. 

shops (9) Profits are computed on known costs of production and are estimated at £72,500 per 

a annum, which figure would yield over 334% on the issued capital. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 331 


STATESMAN, PHILOSOPHER, AND PATRIOT TRUE, 

COLUMBIA BOASTS NO GREATER SON THAN YOU. 

Your eEpITapH, ‘* ERIPUIT FULMEN,” 

SHOWS YOU MUST NOT BE CLASSED AMONG THE DULL MEN. 


1. Sir Andrew loved me, but I harmed his wit. 
2. The saying’s dark? He can throw light on it. 
3. Rows on his back: in any pond you’ll see him. 
4. Against your will you may be forced to be him. 
5. This should you run, short shrift you must expect. 
6. My ugliness may be my chief defect. 
7. Clip at both ends a cask which has held butter. 
8. One that new words is very prone to utter. 
Solution to Acrostic No. 329 

WwW e B ! Achilles was invulnerable except in the 
H ee L! heel by which Thetis held him when she 
I pecacuanh A_ dipped her child into the Styx. 
sT oi C 2 James Hogg, ‘ The Ettrick Shepherd,’ 
E ttric K2 author of ‘The Queen’s Wake’ and 
K ana Ka’ other well-known poems. Ettrick is a 
N u N¢ pastoral district, or parish. 
SI ber Ia 8 Natives of the Sandwich Islands are 
G reenga Ge_ called Kanakas. 

orseclot H * Joshua the son of Nun the 
T alen T5 successor of Moses,—so called because 


he was ‘drawn out’ of the water. 
(See Exod. ii. 10 and marginal note in 
A.V.) 

5 See Matt. xxv. 14-30. 


Acrostic No. 329.—The winner is Mr. Andrew Ken, 28 
Bishopsgate, E.C., who has selected as his prize ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth and Some Foreigners,’ published at The Bodley Head 
and reviewed in our columns on July 7 under the title ‘ The 
Virgin Queen.’ Eight other competitors named this book, 17 
chose ‘ Myths and Legends of the Polynesians,’ 9 ‘ Undiscovered 
France,’ 10 ‘ Medicine and Duty,’ 7 ‘ Reminiscences of an Old 
Civil Servant,’ etc. 


Aso Correct.—Armadale, P. R. Bennett, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, 
Miss Carter, Ceyx, Clam, Coque, Crayke, Dhualt, Sir Reginald 
Egerton, Falcon, Farsdon, G. M. Fowler, Miss E. W. Fox, 
G. H. Hammond, H. F. B. and R. C. C., Iago, Jeff, John 
Lennie, Madge, Margaret, Martha, George W. Miller, H. de R. 
Morgan, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Miss F. M. Petty, K. R. Potter, 
Shorwell, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Twyford, H. M. 
Vaughan, C, J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. S. G., Mrs. J. Butler, J. Chambers, 
J. R. Cripps, D. L., Rev. E. P. Gatty, Hanworth, W. P. 
James, Jerboa, Jop, L. M. H., Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, 
Margaret Owen, Sensei, Stucco. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Ganesh, Glamis, Miss Kelly, 
Rho Kappa, Rev. C. W. Rigby. 


Acrostic No. 328.—Correct: Peter. One Light Wrong: Cyril 
E. Ford, Hetrians. 

Jerr.—My poem said they were both ‘‘ often wrongly named.” 

Our 24TH QuaRTERLY CompetiTion.—After the Sixth Round 
the leaders are: A. de V. Blathwayt, Clam, John Lennie, 
Martha, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, C, J. Warden; 
Armadale, Mrs. R. Brown, Boskerris, J. Chambers, Dhualt, 
Farsdon, G. W. Miller, Shorwell, Capt. Wolseley, Yendu; Mrs. 
—e Mrs. Butler, Ceyx, St. Ives; Carlton, Miss Moore, 
tucco, 

E. Barrett.—Roland or Orlando was one of Charlemagne’s 
Twelve Peers of France, to whom the name of paladin was 
first applied, because they lived in the palace. Bishop Odo 
appears to have been a cruel tyrant rather than an ‘“ heroic 
champion’ or an ‘‘ eminent hero.’? See Green’s Short 
History, chap. II. The suggestion you make has been made 
before, but does not find favour with the Editor. 

MARGARET AND Jop. — The effigies in Guildhall were long 
known as Gog and Magog, and are still generally so called. 
But an antiquary named Fairholt, in the eighteenth century, 
discovered that they really represented Corineus and Gogmagog. 
Cambridgeshire boasts the Gogmagog Hills, so there is no need 
whatever to “drag in” Geoffrey of Monmouth and his 
Goemagot. 

Marcaret.—Redpole is an obvious misspelling, in spite of the 


. dictionary, poll being the word for head, not pole. And is not 


this little bird a summer visitor? 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE | Shipping 

foger Bacon. Opus Majus. 1733. Calf. Rare. 47 10s. 

Yellow Book. First Edit. 13 vols. £5 5s. PB & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


falzac’s Works. 
£10 10s. 

Guy De Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25 


Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 


Wilne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Pefoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Saw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 

Wine Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 8s. 

Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 

[ucian translated by Hicks. [Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 


Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 


Beaumont Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 2ls., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
Qs., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Kipling Jungle Books. ist Edits. 2 vols. 1894-95. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859. 

Woman in White. 3 vols. 1860. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater, 1822. 

Sir Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 1830. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
RAIL AND ROAD WR Weekly from June 4th 
LAND CRUISES BY ; to October Ist 


ALL-IN CHARGES f 
First Class Rail, Motors, Hotels, Sight-seeing Fees and Gratuities 


Ter No. SIX DAY TOURS—12 Guineas 
four 
1. zorest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern Hills and Shakespeare 


3. Cheddar Exmoor, “Lorna Doone” Country and Torquay. 
4. Torqua — x Devon, Wessex, “‘ Hardy” Country and the 
alley. 


Avon 
THIRTEEN DAY TOURS—25 Guineas 
2. Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, ‘‘ Lorna Doone County, Torquay, 
Dartmoor, South Devon, Wessex, “‘ Hardy ” Country and the 
Avon Valle 
5. —_ Coast, Lleyn Peninsula, Snowdon and the Vale of 
ngollen. 
6. ae of Llangollen, Snowdon, Lieyn Peninsula, and the 
Cambrian Coast. 
A OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
NDUCT EACH TOUR. 
Superintendent "t the line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, 
Een, W.2, will send folder with full information to any address 
upon application 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Tube-Bus Guide to London 
By J.C. Mpg Sc.D., waistcoat size 6d. net 
Easy reference. 

From all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


pW. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Contract with H.M. 
and Regular  Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITE RANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON. ‘STRAITS, 
CHINA, AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW Z ND, etc., etc., etc. 

& and B.I. Tickets also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, for Freight General Sesion, P, & O. 


and Offices C.3. 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Leadenhall | 

Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 
Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cnst-of clothing, 
or ‘‘ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


Miscellaneous 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Popular Composer -is prepared 
to set acceptable Lyrics to Music. Send MSS. Ken 
Kennedy, Box 449, ‘* Windyridge,’? Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 


Theatres 


COURT (Sloane 5137) FOUR WEEKS ONLY 
EVENINGS 8.15 MATS. THURS. and SAT. 2.15 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A New Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


WYNDHAM’S (Regent 3028). Lessee LEON M. LION 
(Two Weeks Only). Evenings 8.30. Mats. Wed., Fri. 2.30 
JUSTICE 
By John Galsworthy 
LEON M. LION, L. HANRAY, MARY GREW 


Art Gallery 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART 
An important Exhibition 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6 

Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 21.7.1928 
Allen & Unwin Faber and Gwyer Nash & Gra: 
Fisher Unwin Noel, Douglas 
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—- Harrap Richards Press 
BI Heinemann Routledge 
Herbert Jenkins Sampson Low 
Hodder & St Scribner's 
Burns & Oates Hodge Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman Hall 
n utchinson C.K. 
Cobden Sanderson — Stanley Paul 
lins egan Paul The Bodley Head 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Ward, Loc 
uckwo elrose ard, 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Marrot urray 


pas Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupon —gyg 


IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, ’Phone 3844 Gerrard 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


Alliance Artificial Silk, Limited 
AN ISSUE by the above ne be made on TUESDAY NEXT 
3 4,680,000 SHARES of 5/- each. 


The will show that :— . 8 

‘ 1, e Company will acquire (A) the exclusive rights for the manufacture within the British Empire and . 
the sale throughout the world of Cellulose Acetate and the spinning of -grade Acetate Artificial Silk 
by the purchase of the processes and patent of Syntheta, A.G., Basle, Switzerland. (B) The exclusive 
option on the same processes, patent and rights for the exploitation within the United States of America. 
(C) The lease of their factory in Basle of Syntheta, A.G., from whom they will purchase the spinning 
rames and other auxiliary plant employed in the production of Acetate Artificial Silk in that factory, 
Modern and specially designed Mills will be erected at Lowestoft, and plant and machinery of the type 
employed at the Basle factory will be installed. F 
The Mills will be designed to produce an output of 5 tons per day of high-grade Acetate Artificial Silk, 
on which basis net profits are estimated at £650,000 per annum. 

The whole of the purchase consideration is payable in shares. 

The Directors and their friends have applied for and will be allotted 2,000,000 shares on the terms of the 
Prospectus. 

The Directors include Mr. F. J. Farrect, M.Sc., J.P., Managing Director of Grout & Co., Ltd., Great 
Yarmouth; President, Grout’s, Ltd. (Canada); Chairman of Joshua Wardle, Ltd.; President, Silk 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland (CHatrMAN); and Mr. ANDREW CrarK, J.P., Chairman of 
International Artificial Silk Co., Ltd. (Vice-CHaIRMAN). 


PROSPECTUSES ARE NOW AVAILABLE FROM: 
The Offices of the Company, 85 London Wall, E.C.2, or from— 
BANKERS: LLOYDS’ BANK, LTD., 20 King William Street, London, E.C.4; 35 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C.4, and Branches. BARCLAYS BANK, LTD., 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., Head Office, Edinburgh; 37 Nicholas Lane, 
London, E.C.4, and Branches) THE NORTHERN BANKING COMPANY, LTD., Head Office, 
Belfast, and Branches. 
BROKERS: E. N. Vowler & Co., 28 Throgmorton Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2; H. T. Munro & 
Co., 37 Threadneedle Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2; Pearson, Connor & Co., 20 
Renfield Street, and Stock Exchange, Glasgow; A. J. Dixon & Co., 45 Renfield Street, and Stock 
_ Exchange, Glasgow; Charlton, Illingworth & Co., 18 Exchange Street, and Stock Exchange, 
Manchester; Wrighton, Riddiford & Co., 33 Great Charles Street, and Stock Exchange, 
Birmingham ; H. C. Woodcock & Co., 39/41 Nicholas Street, and Stock Exchange, Bristol; Arthur 
E. Blake & Son, Prudential Buildings, and Stock Exchange, Nottingham. 
SOLICITORS : Messrs. Gilbert Samuel & Co., 5/6 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


Ft 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE If you want to get into 


LEGAL PROFESSION.” DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO- 


SOLI CITORS’ | gession in Great Britain 
JOURNAL - - | | 


EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Advertise in 


“The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


If you want to be familiar , | 
with all matters affecting SP#CIMEN COPY FREE. 


ENGLISH LAW “st: nator, sation’ fount 


29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


AND PRACTICE 
R E A D **THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 


| ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED. PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION.” | 
** The Solicitors’ Journal.” —The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. 
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